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truthfully 


to the latter 
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now within the city limits, that the first 


was made by 


Bible (in the German language) 

Christopher Sauer in 1743. The first English 
Bible with an American imprint was also 
made in Philadelphia. Ever since that time 
and up to the present, there have been more 
Bible made in Philadelphia than in all the 


United St 
Holman 


rest of the ates put together. 


the outpu Bibles exceeds that 
country, and 


r line sold in this 
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that 
purchaser 
Holman 


whenever it is found 
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buying a 


ing new ones 


improvements can be 


when 
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the Bible published in America, 
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Thoroughly Up-to-Date The Christian Century is a progressive religious paper. It is abreast 


of the times. It stands for those growing ideals which are fast taking 
possession of the minds of modern men and women. It is not alarmed at scholarship. It believes in educa- 
tion. It gives a vision of things as they are to be. It places the reader in touch with those great lives the 
A. country over which are being spent for the welfare of humanity. It strives to develop in its rcaders the 
open mind, a broad outlook and the habit and passion of service. 
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A Word to our Friends 


The work you did for the Christian Century at Pittsburg has yielded results beyond 
our plans. We will be unable, we regret to say, to send the first two issues following 
the convention to more than half of the new subscribers, so much larger is the list than 
our calculations. A great body of sentiment is organizing itself in behalf of the Chris- 
tian Century as an exponent of those ideals for which the Disciples must strive in the 
new century. Our true friends are not content to merely stand by and watch and ap- 
plaud but they want to help. Many are asking what they can do. 

The best thing you can do for The Christian Century is to get new subscribers for 


the paper. The following is a facsimile of a letter by Dr. B. B. Tyler, sent to nearly two 


hundred homes of his church members in Denver. It was a practical way of showing 
his appreciation. 


South Broadway Christian Church 


Cor. Cincoin and Ellsworth 





B. B. TYLER. Pastor 
Residence. 'S* Sa. Pennsylvania Street 
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CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT LOCKWOOD WILLET, EDITORS 


The Biggest Idea of the Convention 


The Disciples Renewing Their 


WHAT WAS THE MOST IMPORTANT IDEA EXPRESSED Al 
THE CENTENNIAL CONVENTION 

Of course the importance of an idea depends upon its setting, 
upon the circumstances within which it arises and the other ideas 
with which it relates itself. 

If you hold up to the light almost any true idea long enough to 
allow its inner connections with life’s vital interests to assert them- 
selves it will seem at that moment the most important idea. 
take, for example, W. T. Moore's that 
heart-life the 
would see in it implications of a new religion and a new 
Powell’s address on the Logdship of 


might thesis the 


should be 


One 
made supreme over intellect-life and he 
world. 

Or one might find in E. L. 
Christ the germ from which the whole contemporary development 
in theology has grown. He started with Christ as a fact in human 
life who commands us just because he is the kind of a fact he is, 
not because we impute to him some metaphysical or supernatural 
halo. 

From yet another point of view one could take Arthur Holmes’ 
epigram that a man may save a soul for five dollars and damn two 
souls in making that five dollars. idea that mirrors 
the modern development of social Christianity. The whole Kingdom 
of God is packed away in that epigram. 

But if the peculiar business of the Disciples of Christ in the world 


Here is an 


is, as George H. Combs said in his keynote address, the promotion 
of Christian then that 
along which this unien movement is to proceed would take on, in a 


union, any idea would open up the path 
convention of the Disciples, an especial importance 

From this point of view, the biggest idea at the Centennial con- 
vention, the idea most vitally affecting the Christian union enter 
prise and the Disciples’ plea for union, was that which formed the 
thesis of I. J. Spencer’s address on the opening night, and of J. M. 


Philputt’s sermon on Sunday morning. This was their thesis— 


That there is no practicable fashion in which divided Christen- 
dom can be united except upon the basis of personal faith in and 
loyalty to the person, Jesus Christ. 


The significance of this idea is not that it has never been uttered 
among Disciples before. It has been a commonplace of our teach- 
ing since the Campbells’ day. 


it. 


No doubt many other speakers at 
this convention reiterated 
But the significance of what Mr. Spencer and Mr. Philputt said 
lay in the distinctions they drew, frankly and clearly, between 
Christ as a ground of union and certain other grounds of union 
that have been proposed. 

No well-trained Disciple 
formation to be told that 
of fellowship and of unity 


of Christ would count it a piece of in- 
Christ, not a human creed, is the bond 
among Christians. With that distinction 
he has been familiar since his baptism. 

But when this same Disciple is told that he must distinguish 
Christ as the basis of union from the Bible as 
the statement falls upon startled ears. 


the basis of union 


And this is why the messages of Mr. 
are big and significant: they made this 
make it casually, nor as an incident. 
its importance. 


Spencer and Mr. Philputt 
distinction. They did not 
They argued it. They felt 


They saw that with the Bible as the basis union meant one thing, 
and with Christ as the basis it meant another thing. 


Mr. Spencer saw plainly that. the Bible nowhere shoves itself to 


me front as an authority over the church; it shoves Christ to the 
front, 


“The Christian faith is not doctrinal, but personal,” he said, “and 
likewise union must be personal and not doctrinal—founded upon 
the Personal Lord and Savior. Christ was the constant and suffi- 
cient theme of apostolic preaching and teaching. He was greater 
far than all that might be written about him. 





Study of the Basis of Union 


“The motto ‘Where the Scriptures speak we speak, and where 
the Scriptures are silent we are silent,’ was a splendid one,” con- 
tinued Mr. Spencer, “for the day in which it was born, when human 
creeds bound men’s consciences more than the Word of God did bind 
them. But it now requires careful and constant explanation to 
prevent its abuse.” 

Here is the issue, fairly and plainly put by one of the most loyal 
and trusted the the 
Christ must face consciously, candidly and with a sense that if it 
is settled one way we are one kind of a people and if another way 


leaders of brotherhood, which Disciples of 


we are another kind of a people. 

If we go forth to divided Christendom with a plea for union upon 
the Bible we end by becoming another denomination with a creed, 
All 
are engaged in just that business of asking men to unite with 
“on the Bible. 
like all the rest, to unite on our understanding of the Bible. 

But if, instead of trying to unite all Christians in an agreement 
what the make it 
Christians that in their personal loyalty to the personal Christ 


written or unwritten, like every denomination. denominations 


” 


them With this plea we would be only asking them, 


on Bible teaches, we our business to show all 
they already are one, and if we plead with them to allow no 
differences of understanding as to what the Bible means to 
them from manifesting their unity in every conceivable way, 
we have a right to think of ourselves as not a denomination, 
but a movement within the church catholic working toward the 
breakdown of denominationalism. 

Mr. Philputt pointed out that 


crea singly he ypeless program. 


mere 
keep 
then 


Bible is 
Divergences of interpretation multiply 


union upon the an in- 
with the years. 

In addition to the old time differences we have now upon our 
hands a complex of new-time differences growing out of the newer 


methods of studying the Bible. 


Christe ndom the 
Bible speaks we speak is both impertinent and sectariaii. 


An attempt to unite upon motto where the 


It is impertinent because it assumes that all Christians do not 
already strive to speak where the Bible speaks even though they 
do not to what the Bible 

It is assumes that the 
Bible means must be made the basis of union and a test of fellow- 


agree with us as 


says. 


sectarian because it our notion of what 


ship in the united church. 
That the of 


the division it has already caused among the people who have 
subscribed to it. 


seeds sectarianism are in it is amply evidenced by 


The gradualness of the process by which another sect numbering 
150,000 souls has been organized right out of the heart of the 
Disciples’ body must not blind us to the startling significance of 
the fact. 

The lesson contained in the deplorable alienation of the so-called 
“Antis” from the main body of Disciples is that the attempt to 
unite Christians upon the Bible is impossible. 

The difference between the two bodies is that while the smaller 
clings consciously to the old motto, “Where the Bible speaks,” the 
larger works unconsciously with Mr. Spencer’s revision of the old 
motto into “Where Christ speaks.” 


Had the whole body from the beginning made the clear distine- 
tion between the personal Christ as the basis of union and a body 
of literature as the basis of union there would never have been such 
a division, 


No duty in the realm of our thinking is so urgent at the 
opening of our new century as to make conscious to ourselves that 
the ground of our fellowship one with another is our personal faith 
in Christ. 

This duty is important for two fundamental considerations: 

Only upon this basis can we hope to maintain our own unity. 

And only upon this basis will our plea for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom have any point or effectiveness at all. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















PUTTING STRIPES ON MILLIONAIRES. 


Bourke Cochran declared some time 


to put a millionaire criminal in prison 


ago that it was impossible 
The eloquent Irishman was 
not far from right at that writing but much water has run under 
the bridges in the short time since. Chas W. Morse is in prison 


for a fifteen years term unless the Supreme Court of the United 


States s Tree n na teen aity the refuge of the guilty 
rich Likewise John R. Walsh of Chicago will serve a sentence 
if the iniquitous technicality does not save hin Both these men 
manipulated securities, purchased stocks of themselves in their 


business and so concealed the transactions as to deceive 
] 


inking 


creditors and by such devices took money that did not belong to 


them. Happily the day is come when 


“high finance” cannot get an 
“immunity bath” though it will vet be long. no doubt, before the 
man with monev will be unable utterly to cheat justice, for skilled 
procedure will ever be the tool of eraftvy lawyers and there will 
be lawvers who ean be hired to use their skill to defeat justics 


means of the very necessary forms of proceedure. 


HOW LONG MUST WOMAN WORK? 
\ great deal of interest has been aroused by Judge Tuthill’s in 
n restraining State's Attorney Wayman from prosecuting cet 
iin manufacturers who broke the law prohibiting women from 
ul more than ten hours per day. \ certain wealthy box 
maker by the name of Ritchie, a “good” churchman it is said, 


yrought women who had worked for him for years into court and 


had them testify that they were unable to make a living on ten 
hours work per day rhe Court ruled that the law was an inter 
ference wito the right of free contract. The Illinois law is a copy 


of the famous Oregon statue which has been tried out in the courts 
ind finally sustained in the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is difficult to see how Judge Tuthill ignored this fact. The so 


called “freedom of contract” is indefensible from every social stand 


point It is like “personal liberty.” It may be made slavery for 
the helpless It can only be construed with strict consideration of 
the ceonas er pon the reer social interests and upon the lawa 
province to protect the weak Seldom has a judge been so assailed 
over an act as is Judge Tuthill ever this injunction. He claims 


in a public letter that he had no other province and that his action 
was simply a legal method for getting the law before the Supreme 
Court of the state quickly The state’s attorney does not seem to 
see it that way but is bringing several cases of like nature before 
another judge Meanwhile Mr. Ritchie and his kind have come in 
for a publie castigation that must bring the blush to their cheeks 
if there is any shame in them. Teo grow rich on the labor of women 
who cannot support self and one dependent on ten hours per day 


of work is a piece of industrial vampirism that these times will 


THE SECRET OF GIPSY SMITH. 
Gipsy Smith has concluded a series of meetings in Chicago that 
are perhaps the most remarkable of his career and perhaps, too, the 


most remarkable of modern evangelism. For a month he has filled 


to overflowing an Armory seating 8,000 people and most of the 
time many were turned away. He never uses an unrefined word, 
he makes no sensational remarks, he has no clap-trap methods, he 
simply appeals to the people with remarkabk power that is inde 
tiable Someone has said the success of preaching is not in what 


you say but in how you say it. This is certainly the success of 


Gipsy Smith. The fact that he is a gipsy throws a romantic interest 


about him. The success he has already attained of course gathers 


cumulative interest to him. He is not a doctrinal preacher any 
more than he is sensational. He does not preach “hell-fire and 
brimstone.” He does nothing that so many modern evangelists 
are criticised for doing He sings at every service and his clear 


tenor has a quality in it that is not born of the schools but of the 
soul of the man. Some one says it has that magic quality that no 
other living singer but Caruso possesses He stills the murmur of 
the multitude with that marvelous voice in some sweet favorite 
hymn. With it he opens the hearts of them all and they forget 
self while they listen to the same vibrant tones delivering a mes 
sage so simple that it would not impress one in print. His voice 


is not powerful or great in volume but clear and vibrant and rings 
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to the remotest corner of the great auditorium like the tones of a 
silver bell. Then it carries pathos and humor with dramatic 
modulation and charms with the natural power of the born actor 
who acts with no affectation the things that are welling in his 
heart. The “secret” may be summed up in the simplicity of the 
message, the dramatic (not theatrical) deliverance of it, and the 
great soul of the preacher. The great evangelist is as simple 
hearted, unaffected and spontaneous as an unspoiled boy. He pours 
out his message without effort. He preaches like the brown thrush 
sings, making his soul a liquid melody. You may go with the cold 
hearted design of a doubter who intends to find flaws, or with the 
penetrating eye of the psychological analyst, and you may leave un 
convinced that mass evangelism is a success but while you are under 
the thrill of the Gipsy you will laugh and weep at his behest unless 
you have locked the natural man in a safety device before starting, 
When the invitation was given a few nights ago hundreds flocked 
to the “Inquiry Room” and he came down from the pulpit and 
asked all who would yet come to Christ to come up and take his 
hand. Hundreds came. He stroked the silvered hair of the old 
men, held little lads to his bosom, grasped both hands of aged 
women and mothers and said simple words to each that they will 
never forget for the tidal gates of their souls were all down. 
It may have heen a wave of emotionalism but it was human 
ind it was full of the best in everyone of them that one 
uuld but think of the multitudes that pressed about the great 
Christ he, had so eloquently preached, if perchance they could but 
touch the hem of his garment, and the eves of thousands were full 
of tears. None but a eynie could look on in cold disdain 
EVANGELIZING CONDITIONS. 

But the final question is not answered when we have seen the 
thousands profess conversion as they have in this most remarkable 
revival. What of the morrow with them? Their impulses have 
been turned toward the right but do they know whither they are 
to go and can they go where they would? Is it the best method to 
arouse the impulses of thousands and leave them unassured of any 
help adequate to their newly aroused and emotionalized impulses 
or would it be better to reach fewer and insure their safety in the 
future It is impossible for the quiet work of the churches to 


many who come from such meetings 


seem other than humdrum t 
in such emotional state. They go back to the same old surroundings 
and are unable to cope with them. The place and manner of a 
man’s life make him quite as much as he makes them. We need an 
evangelizing of conditions in the work of the church. The parable 
of the sower might well be used as a delineation of environment 
Some will go to the home and street of barren soil, others to tha 
of thorns and rocks, and it will be impossible for the seed of their 
new intentions to thrive there. Men are made helpless by conditions 
often They are foredoomed by the places they live in and it is 
arbarious to cry “let them get out” when there is no way out for 
them. We need a social evangel in our religious revivalism and 
it will have to deal with problems that cannot be settled in a night. 
It will not ery out against a Gipsy Smith but it will deal with all 
the nature of the man and it will give the new found resolutions 


a chance to live. This does not apply to all places but it is living 


question in a city like Chicage and a consideration of it will reveal 


why the poor are not in the churches and why the saloon thrives 


‘and why the workingman seems to have so little interest in religion. 


THE GIPSY’S ONE MISTAKE. 

This paragraph is not meant to dogmatize. It is but an opinion. 
Those who read “A Prophet in Babylon” will recall the march of 
the hosts through the slums and purlieus of the wicked. Gipsy 
Smith has adopted the brilliant picture of his friend Dawson an¢ 
re-enacts it during his meetings. He gathers the great host that 
has heard him, thousands augment it, and he leads them throug) 
the vile allays of wickedness where bad women leer and worse men 
curse. His motives are the best. He desires to attract them to 
hear his message and draw them into midnight meetings held in 
near-by theaters. But there are other considerations. No method 
is good that entails a greater amount of bad even though the 


: p , , d 
It is claimed that 20,000 marched behine 
50,000 


designer be an angel. 
the Gipsy. The crowd on the streets were estimated at 
Among them were multitudes of youth who would never have 
been seen in such places but for the religious excuse offered. They 
their 


saw things and heard things and had things burned into 
who 


memories and imaginations that will never out and many 
ranged near the borderland received suggestions as onlookers, not 
from the procession but from the surroundings, that will ripen 
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into lust and perversion. The ground forbidden to boys and girls 
by every sense of respect in them became an open invitation to 
explore the secrets deeper at a more convenient season. The in- 
mates of the “house of the woman in scarlet” were sent out of the 
district by the orders of the police. Every door was locked and 
every window darkened. Thus the real habitues were not reached. 
But orrible to relate, as soon as the procession was past the 
places opened with wild revelry and from the thousands who 


lingered. the dives were filled until in some cases the police had 
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to cordon the doors to prevent an ovevrerowding that might have 


meant riot. The depraved owners of the resorts claimed it the 
greatest night of the year for their unspeakable business. Baechan 
alian revels that cannot be told here took place in the open streets 
in mockery of the parade. The beauty of the bride had walked 
before the beast of lust. Let the work in these reeking moral 
slums be done but let it be done by brave and mature men and 
women who go in quietness and strength and reach down to the 


heart of the matte: 


Editorial 


E TLAVE watched the pages of the Christian Standard with grow- 
W ing surprise that the final article of Professor Willett in re- 
onse to Z. T. Sweeney has not been published. We expressed some 
wonder at the time the series was published by the Standard that the 
final paper should have been omitted from a discussion that bore the 
general appearance of being complete. Professor W illett’s concluding 


paper Was announced in the Christian Century on the same day that 
the Standard series appeared, and was published the following week, 
We have assumed that both Mr. Sweeney and the editors of the 
Standard would see the propriety of giving this paper the same 


} 


ittention as those that preceded it. We hope to see this article, 


1 if 
and it 
the response, published by the Standard without further delay. 


possible a reprint of the one by Mr. Sweeney to which it is 


* * . 


EV. Henry C. Mabie, D. D., former Secretary of the American 

Baptist Missionary Union, is giving a course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on “The Place of Missions in the Modern Church.” 
Dr. Mabie is one of the most informed and accomplished interpreters 
of missionary interests in America today. In figure and personality 
he is not unlike Isaac Errett in his strongest days. His grasp of 
missionary problems is statesmanlike and broad. The course of 
lectures which he is giving includes such themes as “Missionary 
Achievements of the Last Century,” “The New World Consciousness 
and the Kingdom,” “Present Day Forms and Factors of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise,” “The Missionary’s Personality,” “Missionary Or- 
vanizations.” “The Pastor and the Missionary Church,” “America as 
a Propagating Bed for World Missions,” and “The Task and Its 
Accomplishment.” Those who have had the privilege of listening to 
Dr. Mabie appreciate the fact that a masterful interpreter of the 
missionary problems is with them. Especially timely are these lec- 
tures, coming as they do in close connection with the return of 
Professor Burton from the mission fields of the Far East. 


* * * 


HE death of Marquis Ito, the Japanese statesman, has sent a 
shock of surprise and horror throughout the civilized world. 
Perhaps no statesman in recent years, not even President McKinley, 
has represented the ideals of civilization and progress more notably 
than the Marquis Ito. Only the elements of fanaticism and anarchy 
could have desired the death of either of these great men. The long 
service of the Marquis as the leading statesman of the Japanese 
empire made his word an authority on almost all questions of 
eastern diplomacy; and his interest in and sympathy with modern 
and western life was one of the elements which carried Japan safely 
over its transitional period from mediaevalism to the modern world 
of which it is, in the East, the foremost representative today. There 
is partial compensation for the loss of such a man in the reflection 
that his ideals have already been in a large measure incorporated into 
the life of his nation, and the prevalence of those ideals is the surest 
guarantee of immunity in any land from the horrors of war and the 
threats of the type of men who plotted and carried out his assassina- 

tion. 

. . * 

0 WHAT lengths popular revivalism will go in debasing the 
Fy customs of the churches and,the religious conceptions of church 
people has not yet been determined. One would think the limit had 
already been reached. But some new trick of getting converts or 
setting the town by the ears or raising money is brought to our 
attention every week. Just now it is a device for raising the money 
to pay the evangelist. In a down-state paper in Illinois a com- 
munication from a town named Morrisonville tells us that a revival 
came to a close there “with a record of 354 converts for the four 
weeks.” Evangelist Forsythe was “assisted by his wife, sons and 
the clergy of Morrisonville.” 

“To the $600 previously raised to pay the expenses of the meeting, 
$800 was added Sunday to pay the evangelist. The matter of raising 


the contribution for Mr. Forsythe was in charge of the Rev. C. A. 
Nyman, the new pastor of the Methodist church, who has been the 
press agent for the revival, and who, more than anyone else, Mr. 
Forsythe said, was responsible for the great good that was done 
during his four weeks’ stay in Morrisonville. The Rev. Mr. Nyman’s 
method of securing the funds was to announce to the audience that 
some one would sing a solo for $50 and the audience would proceed 
to ‘chip in’ to get the musical number. Officer Frank Schliegel. Mor- 
risonville’s big policeman, on a dare from some one in the audience. 
gave a vocal solo for S10, ten persons contributing a dollar 
While he was in the agony of his effort there were several who 
offered twice this sum if he would quit. The barbers’ trio, Frank 
Clower, William Compton and Thomas Pence, three tonsorial artists 
all well known in Taylorville, brought $100 into the evangelist’s fund. 
These three barbers were all converted during the revival. ‘The 
preachers’ wives’ duet number was given by Mrs. C. A. Nyman and 
brought S75. Jack MeFree, the tent janitor, gave a solo for S875: 
Charles Forsythe, a son of the evangelist. for $25: Dolph Pence for 
$100. The first $250 raised resulted in a duet by the Rey. Mr. Nyman 
and Roy Forsythe, the musical director of the revival. Today the 
evangelist gave the Rev. Mr. Nyman a handsome stick pin and Mrs. 
Nyman a silver baking dish as a testimonial of his appreciation of 
their invaluable services.” 


Is there any school boy who reads this who would be unable t 


find in it a strong suggestion for answering the question, “What is 
the matter with the churches?” 


* * # 


praevia an agitation has been caused in Presbyterian cir- 

cles, especially in the vicinity of New York, over the examina- 
tion of three graduates of Union Theological Seminary who wer 
applying for license to preach. They showed signs of hesitance in 
answering the questions concerning the conventional doctrines of the 
Bible’s inspiration, the Virgin birth of Jesus and the Westminster 
Confession. The New York Presbytery granted the license by a 
decisive majority. One of the three young men is Mr. Archibald 
Black, a brother of the well-known Rev. Hugh Black. Mr. Black 
having been called to a pastorate the presbytery was asked to ordain 
him. Whereupon the reactionaries filed a protest which presbytery 
answered through a committee appointed for that purpose and pro 
ceeded with the ordination. Prior to the ordination Mr. Black wrote 
a frank letter to the presbytery declaring his faith in fervent and 
sincere words, and setting forth his motives for entering the ministry 
and what would be the substance of his message as a preacher. 
From this letter we quote the following: 

“At this time I would like to take the opportunity of stating 
frankly and in brief why I desire to enter the ministry, and my 
desire can be summed up in the words ‘that I may testify to the 
gift of the grace of God.’ My one desire is to preach to men t 


ne 
grace of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, whom I know as my 
redeemer, who as the divine Son of God was sent to us by the 
Father in his merey. In Christ God has supremely revealed himself 
to me, and with Paul I can say that ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.’ Through Christ alone can we truly know 
the Father and his will for us, and this he has shown us by his life 
here, his death on the cross and his resurrection from the dead. ‘And 
the word became flesh and dwelt among us.’ He offered himself as a 
sacrifice for our sins, and is now lifted up that whosoever believeth 
may in him have eternal life. In my life I desire to preach Christ 
to men that they may be persuaded to come to him from their sins. 
that they may know him in truth and love him with their whole 
souls and take him as their Lord and God.” 

The Interior, to which we are indebted for the foregoing facts, adds 
that “people who would by church prohibition prevent this young 
man from realizing the desire which he thus so fervently voices, 
might be expected: to apply for an injunction to forbid the candle on 
the candlestick from giving light to all that are in the house.” 
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Our Church Men 


A Keen Analysis of the Brotherhood’s Task 


8 (1092) 
To those of us who are deeply interested in 
the awakening of our church men, the ses- 


sions for men only were most interesting. 


Enthusiasm reached the highest level at these 
meetings. It was indeed thrilling to be one 
of that noble throng of more than two thou- 
sand Christian men One of our greatest 
and best business men, Mr. R. A. Long, pre- 
sided, and his band played. Secretary Mac 
farlane made a broad-minded address, show- 
ing his awareness of modern problems and 
his warm sympathy with efforts of reform. 
His speech was filled with keen, penetrating 
clothed in language of surpassing 


points 
blade 


beauty and 
draped in a scarf of vari-colored silk. 
A Strike from the Shoulder 
Dr. Arthur Holmes, of Philadelphia, brought 
the men to their feet with his masterly 
He struck right out from the shoul- 


lil 


grace, like a Damascus 


speech. 
der. He knew his subject and was fearless 
in his presentation. It is refreshing, occa- 


sionally, to hear a man who says what he 
thinks, who does not play to the galleries 
attempt an epitome 
hoping that all of 


continually. I will not 
of any of these speeches, 
them will appear in The Christian Century. 

Not the least important event was the in- 
troduction of business men for 
suort speeches, | 
burg: Phillips, of New 
Oregon; Chapman, from California, and sev- 
eral others This 
feature is noteworthy. The time has come 


prominent 
S. Senator Oliver, of Pitts- 


Castle: Vance, from 


made ringing speeches. 


when our laymen should be heard in our 
conventions The men who do the paying 
should be heard as well as the men who do 
the praying It is to be hoped that more 
time will be alloted these business men in 
our coming conventions. In all the sessions 
preachers have been doing most of the talk- 
ing. Give the business men a place. They 
deserve it A layman will tell you what he 
thinks without fear of losing his job. Noth- 


ing is more belittling to manhood than to see 
a fellow dodging the truth and cringing and 
fawning through fear. Let those kiss great 
There are some kings who 
were all kings at the Men’s 


toes who will. 
will not. They 


session and it was a roval occasion. 
Analysis of the Brotherhood Convention. 
Now that it is all over, let us trv to 


analvse it T he Brotherhood of the Dis- 


By John Ray Ewers 


ciples meets a real need. The men of our 
communion are enlisting for service. Through- 
out this country were thousands and thou- 
men who would have enjoyed being 
at that toiling in 
stores, shops, offices and on farms. Their 
hearts are loyal, and they must be reckoned 
as the rank and file of the men’s army. At 
first year's work, then, a 


sands of 


meeting. but they were 


the close of the 
great group is aroused and are ready for 
battle. 

Movement Lacks Definiteness. 


The movement is well manned. The offi- 
cers and secretaries are efficient. What we 
lack is definiteness of purpose. Perhaps two- 
thirds of the enthusiastic men at the sessions 
were unidentified with the movement. Why? 
Because they fail to see just how the move- 
ment helps them personally. 
know that the secre- 


Upon reflection we 
because they 


taries are worthy of support 
are working away at the immense problems 
of organization. Thev are feeling their way 
along the lines of experience to practical solu- 
This work must be done. It will take 


must exercise patience while 


tions. 
time, and we 
at the same time giving all the sane advice 
we can. One of the secretaries said to me, 
“We have to deal with so many different 
men, in different country, 
with so many different 
impossible to find any one plan or purpose 
that will be adapted to all.” This is pre- 
cisely our weakness as I see it. We are 
scattering our energies. We lack definiteness. 


Danger of Enthusiasm Vanisuixrg. 
soon some great challenging 


sections of the 
ideas that it seems 


Unless verv 
goal can be found and agreed upon, all this 
splendid enthusiasm will vanish into thin air. 
Men cannot be held together long without 
such purpose. We must decide this 
The general constitution is too vague. 


some 
year. 
It permits almost anything. Let me define 
the real situation. Here we meet and enjoy 
the delightful fellowship of Christian men. 
We applaud and handkerchiefs. We 
say, “That was great, wasn’t it?” and then 
Here is a man who belongs to 
a men’s Bible class. “Are you identified with 
the Brotherhood?” “No.” “Why?” “I see 
no real reason why I should be.” Here is a 
man who belongs to a men’s club in some 
He is in the Here 


wave 


we go away. 


church. same situation. 


interested in the Lay- 
He complains 


is a man gloriously 
man’s Missionary Movement. 
because our Brotherhood does not swing itself 
into line with foreign missions and thinks 
that there the solution can be found. He 
is not far wrong. 

Here is a man interests are al] 
bound up in civic reforms. His church club 
works at that. He wants social betterment 
made the big thing. 
Thus all the many men of many minds pull 
ways and unity of purpose seems 
One man suggested to me that 


whose 


He also is not far wrong 


various 
impossible. 
year all the 
towar. missionary enterprise, the next year 
toward social improvements, and the third 
some other worthy endeavor. This 
We simply must solve this 
problem this vear. We cannot go on in this 
divided condition. Men will not support the 
organization unless they feel they are get- 
ting some concrete return. Beholding that 
superb group of men I felt like crying out, 


for one energies be directed 


toward 
nu... not work. 


“What mighty possibilities! What undi- 
rected energies!” 
Unity of Purpose 
As one who passionately loves the men’s 


cause, as one who is most anxious to see it 
succeed, I plead for unity of purpose. Mark 
what I say, that unless some one great chal- 
lenging purpose is found this year the whole 
thing will dissolve into air. Shall it be mis- 
Nothing could be better in this day of 
Shall 


sions - 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
it be civic betterment? That is a noble mo- 
tive. Shall it be personal evangelism? That 
motive has held together the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew for years. Shall it be temper- 
ance? Few things stir the hearts of men 
more today. Some one worthy thing must 
be selected at once and every Bible class, club 
and group must be brought into line. Per 
sonally, I favor the missionary motive as 
supreme, with sub-committee on Evangelism, 
Civic-Betterment and Temperance. 


Say not another is fitter than thou— 
Shame to the manhood that sits on thy brow! 
Own thyself equal to all that men may. 
Cease thine evading; God needs thee today, 
Move to the fore! 
—James Buckham. 


Massing the Masculine at Pittsburgh 


A Live Report of the Men’s Meeting 


The most prophetic moments at the Cen- 


tennial Convention were those given to the 
special men’s meetings on Tuesday. Here was 
our latest achievement, our most exemplary 
effort to catch step with the times, our most 
promising new movement. This is an age for 
men in religious endeavor. It is the psycho- 


logical moment for masculine Christianity. 
Everywhere the Spirit of Strength is moving 


The Y. M. C. A. 


is the most virile religious organization of the 


upon the face of the waters. 


times if the strength of a religious institu- 
tion is to be measured by the results it pro- 
duces in manhood. The Layman’s Missionary 
Movement is the mightiest upswelling of gen- 
uine apostolic zeal for the first and last of all 


By Alva W. Taylor 


Christian causes in the church of today. In 
every religious communion the Men's Club is 
receiving a largeness of attention never be- 
fore given to any one class within the church. 
The times call for men and men are seeking 
the means and methods whereby they may 
enlarge the work of the church and adapt its 
evangel and institutions to the peculiar needs 
and abilities of their kind. There will have 
to be experiments. Plans will have to be re- 
vised. The process will be a development but 
it matters less about plans and methods than 
about the spirit and the enthusiasm. 


Men’s Sessions of Prophetic Character 


In spirit and enthusiasm “Brotherhood Day” 
at the convention was both reassuring and pro- 


phetic. Thousands of men came to the meet 
ings with eagerness and an enthusiasm that 
was not suppressed. They cheered the telling 
sentences of the speakers and they cheered at 
times that made glad the hearts of the faith 
ful men that lead in the work of the churches 
and on whose hearts the cause of righteous 
ness lies like a flame upon the altar. They 
received with acclaim the declarations of both 
Mr. Long and Arthur Holmes that it mat 
tered more even about how a man gets his 
money than how he gives it. Nowhere i 
the programs of the whole convention Wa 
there a session given to the social cause. 
A Startling Indictment 
Nowhere did this great Disciple Convention 
in formal way lend ear to the cause of the 
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workingman or listen to a single address on 
the social question as such. It was deaf to 
the cry of the women and child workers, the 
fight on dread disease and more dreadful 
habitations. A hundred organizations are 
doing work for humanity that crave the help 
of the chureh both morally and organically 
and to whom the public declarations of a 
great religious body at a time like this would 
give great impulse and encouragement. To 
set apart a session for their consideration 
would commend the church to mankind more 
than any other significant thing it could do. 
It is not according to the tradition and cus- 
It is argued that it 
is not properly their business. 

But is not that the very essence of their 
Is our evangelism confined to the 


tom of our conventions. 


business ? 


immediate securing of the confession? Would 
it not be good for us to give some considera- 
tion to the evangelizing of conditions? We 


are set to do all of Christ’s work, and is not 
every human cause His cause? 

In this Brotherhood meeting the sign of the 
times was written large. The note that 
squnded clearest was the cry for men to help 
men. Manhood in the church was challenged 
to attempt these human tasks in the name of 
the Christ who “went about doing good” and 
preached the doctrine of the “Inasmuch,” and 
the manhood of the church shouted back its 
acceptance of the challenge with ringing ap- 
plause. 

Discovery of New Leaders 

In every convention there are surprises. 
Many men make great addresses. On every 
program are the tried men who never fail to 
rise to the heights. Then there is always 
some one who is among the less known that 
rises to great heights and makes his. address 
the talk of the sessions. Such was the speech 
of Arthur Holmes at the Brotherhood meet- 
ing. It aroused the great audience to the 
semblance of a political meeting’s enthusiasm, 
but it was everything a political convention’s 
‘sound the note” effort is not. There was no 
appeal to the loved traditions to gain a shout 
and no sounding of party shibboleths to 
waken the rafters. It was the ringing appeal 
of a young prophet, speaking out of an ex- 
perience that fitted him as no man among us 
to make just that appeal to men for men. 
Mr. Holmes has for some years been working 
in a Railroad Y. M. C. A. There he met men 
of the world and men of toil, and there he 
had free hand to adapt methods fo their 
need and see how the gospel could evangelize 
character in a hundred ways in addition to 
that of preaching. His address had been four 
years in preparation and that without knowl- 
edge of when it was to be delivered. Then it 
was given out of the heart as well as out 
of the head and the great audience of men 
had both hearts and heads for its reception. 
It made up in no small measure for the omis- 
sion from all the programs of the social prob- 
lem of the church. Its strength, inspiration 
and timeliness demand that it be published 
in full. 


The Man Behind the Movement 


Behind every significant movement some- 
where is a significant man. The significant 
man behind this movement within the church 
of the Disciples of Christ is the man who pre- 
sided Over these sessions at Pittsburg, and 
who presides over its board meetings and 
who, more than either of these, presides over 
the movement as its presiding genius, bear- 
ing it about in his heart by day and night and 
making it the beneficiary of his business acu- 
men and generosity. Mr. R. A. Long is one of 
those men whom all good men love to see in 
the possession of money. Jacob of old offered 
to tithe his prosperity with Providence, but 
here is a man who impresses you as making 
no division but as holding his all as a stew- 
ardship. The man who gives his notes for 
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benevolence just as he does for the enlarge- 
ment of his business is certainly of as great 
faith regarding sacred as secular things, and 
daring to build both together marks himself 
as one in a thousand among men of means. 
Mr. Long has stood back of the Brotherhood 
Movement with money, brains and faith, and 
his heart must have been made glad at the 
promise given in this convention—the prom- 
ise of interest and enthusiasm and an under- 
standing that guarantees success. His ad- 
dress was all significant. Here are some of 
the striking passages: 

“Allow me to say, as a plain business 
man, that what we want is not a new re- 
ligion, but a closer adherence to the old 
religion.” 

“New methods of doing church work 
will come with new conditions, but the 
principles of the gospel of individual and 
social redemption must remain the same 
as when Jesus declared, ‘No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.’” 

“We have new business methods, but 
remains the 
same as when Abraham bought the Cave 
of Macphelah.” 

“In all my life nothing has so thrilled 
the pulsations of my heart as looking 


the principle of business 





Alva W. Taylor, Pastor of Irving Park 
Church, Chicago; Author of “The Trend 
of Events” 


into the faces of these thousands of 
strong, happy men, looking to the ac- 
complishment of one great purpose.” 

“The pursuance of a commercial life 
to the exclusion of all else means decay 
and destruction as in the case of the par- 
able of the Rich Fool.” 

“We are confronted with a species of 
commercial infidelity—a sort of unfaith 
in the ethical principles of Jesus. Men 
say, ‘I cannot be successful in business 
unless I lie, cheat, gouge, steal, and 
crush.’ I want to declare my unalterable 
convition that such is not true.” 

“Even if one succeed in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, if he be disloyal to the 
teachings of the Master his life is a 
failure.” 

“Recognizing the immense power or- 
ganization places in his hands, the big 
business man especially needs to be care- 
ful that his business enterprises are per- 
meated with the Spirit of Christ.” 

“The great questions of business mon- 
opoly, of aggregated industrial values, of 
the relationship between capital and la- 
bor, to say nothing of those between 
vested interests, must find their solution 
in the principles contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount.” 

“No loafer can develop into even a de- 
sirable citizen in the world’s commercial 
activities, much less in the activities of 
the Kingdom of God.” 
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The Brotherhood can depend not only upon 
the unfailing support of its president in 
money and time and influence, but it can 
with confidence nail to its banner the senti- 
ments expressed in the above quotations and 
on to its task with a program as broad as 
the teachings of Jesus in their applications 
to the problems of the world in our time. 
Everywhere wrong comes into conflict with 
right and men in the world of affairs see the 
issue joined. There is a call to this Brother- 
hood to rally to the banner of Christ and do 
battle for righteousness. The business of the 
church is not within the walls of the church 
house alone, nor is it confined to the relations 
of individual to individual as they meet face 
to face. It includes social righteousness and 
must go to the business mart, the city coun- 
cil, the legislature, the political caucus an‘ 
everywhere right meets wrong, and take with 
it that Sermon on the Mount as the final 
solvent. 


Secretary Stephen J. Gorey’s Address 


There were other great addresses at these 
two sessions of the Brotherhood in Pitts- 
burg. Stephen J. Corey sounded a note that 
will not die ont of the hearts of the men 
who heard it. He offered the Brotherhood 
the great cause that would hold them to- 
gether in the face of all distracting causes, a 
cause that challenges the biggest in every 
man that moves in the world today more pro- 
foundly than any other. We hope to see it 
published fully at a future date, but give 
here a few sentences: 

“No movement ever succeeded without 
a big job on hand.” 

“The vital danger in any movement is 
that its end may become smothered in its 
means. It must have a great, challenging, 
sacrificial task. A banquet is good as a 
springboard, but not as a couch. As a 
brotherhood of Christian men we need a 
master passion.” 

“The great commission is not a sug- 
gestion but a command.” 

“The Christian whose sense of debt goes 
no farther than his community has not 
advanced much beyond the incubator 
stage.” 

“One hundred years ago the Bible was 
an unheard of book to seven-eighths of 
the population of the globe. Today it is 
accessible to seven-eighths the population 
of the globe.” 

“One hundred years ago foreign mis- 
sions were an experiment. Today we have 
a scientific basis for our work and a cen- 
tury of experience to back it up.” 

“One hundred years ago there were 
barely one hundred lonely, poorly equip- 
ped foreign missionaries in all the world. 
Today there are nineteen thousand of 
them scattered in every land that the sun 
shines on.” 

“One hundred years ago there were 
practically no native Christians in 
heathen lands. Today there is a native 
church for every 1,500,000.” 

“The greatest heroes of this hour are 
the lonely pickets on God’s far frontier, 
who beat down the stubborn walls of 
paganism and plant the flag of glory 
there.” 

“God is calling for a new kind of vol- 
unteer today. He wants men who will 
volunteer to stay at home and make 
money for him with exactly the same 
degree of consecration and heroism.” 

“Christian men, if we are to take our 
share of the world’s conquest, we must 
within the next ten years increase our 
yearly offering by $1,000,000 a year and 
raise the average gift of $1.25 per mem- 
ber.” 

Men’s Responsibility for Boys 


In the address of T. W. Grafton a vital 
theme was treated and one that was espe- 
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ially appropriate t i Brotherhood meeting 
! aid upon the shoulders of the men a task 
that no other can do but a man, and one 
that illenges the local Brotherhood of every 
r to nerete, at me effort. If Clubs 
are asking what th in do, let them get a 
suggestion from Mr. Grafton’s address, then 
wi to A. W. Conner about one of his Cam- 
paigns for Boys If the Clubs do not prosper 
it is because they have not a vital and in- 
viting task The bovs of the community 
furnish the tas every club that is de- 


sirous of work Here are a few of the sen- 


tences from “The Man in the Boy” that bring 


the heart of Mr. Grafton’s message to the 
reader: 

[wo problems confront the twentieth 
century church—the men’s problem and 


the boys’ problem They are not new 
problems, but new conditions have arisen, 
making new solutions necessary 


The men of religious power and influ- 


ence have, without exception, come to a 
religious decision as boys.” 

It is the bov-life. infused with the 
spirit of Christ, and saved from the dis 
torting, malignant touch of vice, that 


shines with brightest luster in every field 
of Christian achievement.” 

with youthful 
sending more 


The lack of sympathy 
pursuits and pleasures is 
boys to the devil than all other agencies. 
Lindsay, friend of the mis 
‘When you seek a boy, 


go after his heart.” 


Says Judge 


understood boy : 


lo sympathize with him we must first 
As Michael Angelo, 


insight of genius, saw the angel 


appreciate his worth. 
with the 
in the rough block of marble, awaiting re 


lease by his well-directed chisel, so the 


man capable of dealing successfully with 


bovs must see in each urchin something 


divine.’ 
lo sympathize with the boy we must 
understand his aspirations, his tempta- 


tions. his environment and then get into 
battles, 


though often imaginary, are very real to 


sympathy with his life which, 
him.” 
The school and the 


right in their place, but they 


textbook are all 
miss the 


practical problems of boy-life. He must 


learn elsewhere many of the vital ques 


tions of the unfolding mystery of life 
Often he is left to discover them from evil 
sources and bitter experiences.” 

physiology that is never taught 
could be 


time, what a world 


given to the boy at the right 
f blackening, blight 
ing, cankering, damning sin would be 
escaped.” 

“The boy is a hero-worshipper. The 
bov is an imitator. He is sure to imitate 
iis hero and his hero is always a man. 
What the man is, the boy worshipper will 
attempt to be He smokes because men 
smok He drinks because men drink. 
He swears because men swear. Be sure, 


vhatever his hero does, he will attempt to 


If the boy is to reach the normal, man- 
be some provision 
made for him in the church. The modern 
taken him into ac- 


lv estate ther must 
hureh has seldom 
count.” 

Our church architecture has left the 


wv and his necessities out of the plans. 


From basement to dome, there is no place 
where he can set his foot with freedom.” 


The bov’s nature is not antagonistic 


to church and religious influence, but he 

Is the sting of neglect, and resents 
what he regards an attitude of in 
justice On the +r hand he is respon 





sive to every attempt to help and use 


iim. Let the church provide for the boy 
and he will love the church and will serve 
it with a loyalty that puts to shame the 


puny service of your men.” 


THE 
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Good Man—Good Speceh 


Walter S does not belie his name. 
He is just what you call him ‘good.” His 
address on “The Church Man in the World” 
He would 


Goode 


was a ringing call to social duties. 
enlarge the borders of church activity beyond 
the conventional lines and enlist the best in- 
stitution on earth in all the causes that chal- 
lenge humanity. Here are some of his scin- 
tillants: 
‘The world’s test of our religion is the 
Christian man of today.” 
“The Church Man in the World is an 
unanswerable argument for or against 
Christ and the Church.” 
“If our untrue, the world, 
weary and confused, cries back, ‘I can 
what you are 


lives are 


not hear what you say, 
speaks so loud.” 

but only that 
keeps men 


The world is not clean, 


religion which makes and 
clean will have the world’s respect.” 


‘The world worships strength, and is 


led’ only by strong men. The strong man 





R. A. Long, Kansas City, /’resident of the 
Brotherhood 


is he who knows his task and gives him- 
self to it.” 

“Such a man was Paul. One who never 
turned his back, but marched breast for- 
ward. Ours is a man’s war, and this is a 
man’s way.” 
justice is 


Dimly the world sees that 


the only true charity, for justice is of 
Jesus Christ. It expects, then, that the 
church man, like his Christ, shall be just 
to all, and the champions of justice for 
all; that his face shall be set like flint; 
that his voice shall be raised; that his 
irm shall be uplifted against all unfair- 
ness toward a fellowman. In this the 
world is right.” 

“Who should be enlisted against in- 
dustrial injustice like Church men? Are 
the weak oppressed by force and fraud? 
Are the poor, the ignorant, exploited, sold 
by graft and greed? Who should know 
and feel it like the Church man!” 

“Do housing conditions condemn multi- 
tudes of men, women and little ones to 
lives of filth and weakness, shame and 
Who, if not the the Church, 
should hear the bitter. silent ery of those 


crime 


submerged ones for whom Christ died!’ 
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“That Church man who lends his 
tongue to venom and vituperation, who 
who dips his pen in acid when he writes 
fills the air to holy conflict with unholy 
epithet and unbrotherly accusation, or 
of the mistakes and failings of his fel- 
lows, forgets his Christ, betrays his cause, 
loses his case in the judgment of the 
world.” 


Addresses like Mr. Goode’s relieve the 
hurch of much of the criticism that even 
goon men upon it they ob- 
serve how current problems are passed by in 
the pulpit as if Christianity had nothing to 
do with them. 


pass because 


Words Drawn from Rich Experience 
There were two addresses by visitors, both 
of which were excellent, especially that of 
Rev. Robert Johnstone of Canada, but space 
forbids giving more than some note of W. F. 
Richardson’s. Mr. Richardson always says 
the right thing and has come to be looked 
upon as one of the pre-eminently judicial 
minds among us. His sixteen years of service 
in an old, down-town church in Kansas City, 
and his persistent refusal to desert so diffi; 
cult a cause, even when most inviting posi- 
tions have been offered him, mark him as a 

man of might in spirit as well as mind. 


“In the beginning, men led, in numbers, 
in prominence and in activity. Apostles, 
elders, deacons, evangelists, pastors—all 
were men. The early converts were most 

ly men.” 

“The world a new conception of char- 
acter, in which the strength of man and 
the gentleness of woman, the courage of 
man and the patience of woman, the pas- 
sion of man and the purity of woman, 
should be combined in one life; and he 
himself lived that life and exhibited that 
character.” 

“All honor to the faithful women; and 
it looks as if all the honor belongs to 
them.” 

“It will no longer be tolerated that the 
Gaiuses, Aquilas and Philemons shall 
shirk behind the skirts of the Lydias, 
Priscillas and Phoebes. The colored min- 
ister was setting forth a condition, and 
not a theory, when he said to his people, 

‘Bredren, de women ah de backbone ob de 
church, and dey am rapidly comin’ to de 
front!’” 

“This is not the place for the backbone. 
Men can no longer pose as elders and 
deacons on Sunday, and leave their wives 
and daughters to bear the burdens of the 
week.” 

“Why should not men devote to their 
religious life the same energy and effort 
that they do to their business, their clubs, 
lodges and itabor-unions ?” 

“The mission of the Brotherhood of 
Disciples of Christ is one of agitation, 
education, inspiration and organization. 
To arouse the indifferent, instruct the ig- 
norant, encourage the willing and or- 
ganize the workers is our task.” 


This might be called the launching of the 
ship. It has been building from beam and 
hull upward and there is yet much to be done 
before it is ready for rudder and capstan; 
but this great gathering broke the wine of 
blessing upon it and slipped it into the ever- 
lasting waters. The great body known as 
The Brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ 
is afloat. It may need alterations in its 
design and modifications of its inner construc- 
tion, but its dimensions are set and its prow 
is pointed and all its passengers are to be- 
long to the crew. If Messrs. Macfarland and 
Elliott do not object and call the figure 
strained, we will add that its sailing master 
and purser are alert and ready to cry “heave- 
ho” and to give hearty welcome to all who 


” 


will “aboard 
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The Christian Man’s Contribution to 


the Kingdom 


A Manly Plea for Manly Work in the Church by Layman and Preachers 


By Arthur 


The kingdom of God will not advance by 
standing still. Many Christians act as if 

would. They seem to believe that noth- 
g more is demanded of them than lives 
i mediocre righteousness; to be just as good 
as the standards of their communities happen 
to demand. They believe in anchoring to the 
rock of salvation and staying there. 
ow, by the grace of God, the good ship of 
the kingdom will get along like that boat in 
Dr. A. C. Dixon’s story. According to him, 
two vachts sailed a time-limit, straight-dway 
race Up aiong the New England coast where 
The signal gun was fired; 


Some- 


the tide runs high. 


the sails went up, the canvas swelled out 


gloriously in the breeze, the gallant little 
rafts keeled over until rails were awash; the 
foam plowed up under their prows, driving 
he salt spra back over the crew. They 
By e and bye 


were making a splendid dash. 
the wind died down a little, but they appar- 
ntly held their pace. One captain, however, 
keeping his eye on a landmark, discovered in 
reality they were drifting backward. Strong 
as the wind was, the tide was stronger, and 
vas actually carrying them the other way. 
The captain, seizing upon the situation, slyly 
lropped an anchor, made fast, and held his 
boat exactly where she was. He won the 
race by standing still. A good many good 
people feel that way about the kingdom. They 
are busy asking if the anchor will hold, and 
forget all about hoisting sail. They exhort 
the brethren to live “up to” the high standard 
f the past. They emphasize Paul’s exhorta- 
tion to stand, to withstand, and having done 
all, to stand, and forget his equally emphatic 
example of pressing forward to the goal of 
the high calling in Christ. They adopt the 
lefensive rather than the offensive, the nega- 
tive rather than the postive, the passive 
rather than the aggressive policy. To them 
the army of the Lord is a standing army, and 
they are satisfied if it does not fire a shot in 
hundred years. 


Pleads for Active Campaign 

My plea is for an active campaign. My 
belief is that while the kingdom may be 
maintained by every good man’s living up to 
the accepted standards of his world, it will 
never be acvanced an inch by such living. 
Jesus was lifted up that he might draw all 
men unto him, and every advance the world 
as made has been by bloody stairs, every 
step of which was a dead body of a martyr- 
prophet. The contribution of every Christian 
man to the advance of the kingdom is some 


legree of martyrdom. 


The Man in the Shop 


Begin with the man in the shop. What 
contribution can he make? Is he a good 
Does he do his work well? Does 
ie do a fair day’s work for his wage? Is 
he sober, industrious, thrifty, a providing hus- 
hand, a sacrificing father, a good neighbor, an 
intelligent citizen? If he is all these, then he 
merely maintains the kingdom: he has not 
elevated the standard one whit: he is not 
pointed out in his shop as an out-standing 


mechanic ? 


and brilliant example of a Christian man. 
Even the Gentiles do the same! 

_ He must do more than all this. He must 
qo as well as they, and then add to it a 
Positive piece of work, voluntarily, at some 
‘ost to himself, without reward, and through 





Holmes, 


it raise the standard of right living in that 
shop. 


An Example 


For example, let me tell you about a nickel- 
plater, Thomas French, and a_ blacksmith, 
Peter Rule. Both of these men are church 
members. They are active committeemen in 
religious work in the railroad shops. They 
held services at noon, sang hymns, prayed and 


did all the conventional things Christian men 


do. They were asked to enter a mechanic 
labor organization. Most righteously they 


shook their heads. That organization was an 
ungodly, unworldly, drink-loving body of men, 


Arthur Holmes, for Five Years Educational 
Director in the Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, 
Now Instructor in Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


with which no decent Christian man ought to 
have anything to do. Later on they saw a 
great light. They entered that society and 
resolutely used their influence for righteous- 
ness. At the yearly banquet, for the first 
time in its history, liquor was ruled out. 
Thomas French was invited to perform the 
unheard-of service of opening the repast with 
grace. They secured a local option resolution 
in that particular lodge, and finally carried 
the local option plank into the national or- 
ganization, where it is being considered today. 

Thus by their efforts they changed the 
spirit of that whole organization; they elim- 
inated drink from that order; they compelled 
the members to stand for a far-reaching 
movement; they distinctly set a new standard 
for the men of their shops, and today they 
stand as the apostles of a new order, prophets 
of God in their world. 


Our Poor Excuses 


Business and professional men are prone to 
excuse themselves from active campaigns in 
advancing the kingdom by saying they are 
too busy to attend church, act on committees, 
be present at tne special meetings. They are 





PhD. 


sometimes charged with permitting business 
to interfere with their religion. 

lo such charges the average man is either 
silent, accepting the tacit assumption that 
the kingdom of God can be advanced only 
through church activities, or he replies that 
he is doing his Christian duty every day of 
his life. 

The lawyer, for example, will point to his 
probity and respectable standing in his world; 
the physician will exhibit his roll of free 
patients or his hospital services; the business 
man will refer you to his list of contributions 
to all sorts of religious and philanthropic en 
terprises. 

The Church Needs Derricks 

To all these things I say “Amen.” Thank 
God for that increasing belief that religion is 
not confined to the four walls of any build- 
ing, however holily dedicated. All praise be 
given to that man who withstands daily the 
terrible suction of the under-currents in his 
business and nobly lives clean and strong 
before his fellows, a righteous man, one with- 

Such men are indeed pillars of 
Pillars are necessary. They may 
But for raising things the 


out reproach. 
the church. 
be ornamental. 
finest Corinthian pillar ever hewn from trans 
parent marble is discounted to zero by the 
clumsiest derrick ever patched together from 
rought-hewn beams. And further, every pillar 
first needs a derrick to swing it upright and 
put it into place. The church needs derricks. 
Contrast, if you please, the career of two 
young lawyers. Both of them began poor; 
both of them secured political positions. One 
of them kept close to the bosom of the “or- 
ganization.” In everything he “went along” 
with the bosses. He kept his skirts clear, of 
Respectability covered him with her 
Promotion came as a matter 
Today he is pointed, out as an 
example of smug righteousness and the pros- 
perity that covers a multitude of sins. 


course. 
bleached rags. 


of course. 


The other young man was speedily faced 
in his political position with the question of 
his position on civic righteousness. He stood 
at the forking of the roads. One led to ease 
and low ideals; the other to his relegation to 
private life, the struggle for a practice and 
obscurity. Owen Roberts chose the latter, 
and through that choice raised the standards 
of his profession. 

Still another young lawyer, Clarence D. 
Gibboney, rises like a rock out of the ooze 
and mire of the political morass and stands 
nobly against all odds in the face of all 
vituperation, for everything that is clean and 
pure in civic life. The standards of their 
profession demand from neither of these 
young men such sacrifices. 

Complacent respectability could have easily 
soothed their consciences into somnolent ac- 
ceptance of its decrees, and speedily prosperity 
would soon have guilded them successful and 
shining lights of the bar. By their heroism 
they have advanced the kingdom of the Al- 
mighty God, by setting a new pace for their 
fellows. 


Importance of the Business Man 
Time will not permit detailed illustrations 
from each profession. The business man’s 
large importance demands some 
however. 


reference, 


I confess I am not hardy enough to cast 
myself into the seething caldron of industrial 
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problems, t igh I do believe that here, ra r 
than in laymen’s societies, brotherhoods an 
missionary enterprises, will the rea ymnitrib 
on of the business man ultimately found 
All these named activities are good ley a 
skirmishes ding up to the re grappling 
with enemies of righteousness 


Peabody Quoted. 


I will take refuge in a few quotations. One 


from Professor Peabody, who asks “May it 


not come to pass that the solution of the social 
principles 
And is it not, on the 


question sha be found in t 


the Christian religion 


other hand, evident that the only test of th 
Christian religion which the modern wor 

will regard as adequate, is its applicability to 
the solution of the social question?” And 


coming closer to the industrial problems of 


the business world, he says further of Mau- 
rice, another reformer, “I do not see mv way 
further than this: Competition is put for 


erse; that 1s a lie 


ward as a law of the univ 


With these sentiments Professor Rauschen 


busch agrees in his still more searching decla- 
ration, “Today there are few Christians who 
realize it is a erying wrong to hold land id 
f speculation in ties where men’s lungs 
r tting away, overgrown with tuberculosis 
baci i k of ai ew who re e tha 
it is a flat denial of Christianity to ta i 
vantage e needs of y l Te yw-mal 
buy s labor veaply or to sel m your 
goods dearl 

And now, like the Irishman who accidental 
ly left the gas turned on in his shop, thought 


lessly lighted a match, blew himself into the 
middle of the street, and replied to a passer-by 
ion, “Are 
But,” 


“sure I got out 


who helped him up with the quest 
w uN. 

his blazing shop, 
didn’t Oi?” I 


my subject for pleasanter themes. 
The Greater Work 

I do not believe that the demands of 

satisfied by 


you much hurt! not mooch 
gazing at 
just in will leave this 


toime, 


part ot 


But 
the kingdom are to be 
giant strength of business men in palliating 


wasting 


charities To quote a German reformer, 


“Christianity is not satisfied with almsgiving 
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and giving help to the helpless, but is called 
to contribute to the new industrial issue the 
forces of organization and self-help. 

For the kingdom’s advance the question of 
man make his money?” is just 


How does a 
importance than how he spends 
s money. He may tell the truth, lose $100,- 
l do more good than by giving $1,000,- 
Possibly he may save a soul for five 


making that five 


ton. al 
O00, 
lollars and damn two souls 
dollars. 

Whatever else is true, 
dom.of God is not a money-giving proposition. 
It can't be sold. It 


gentlemen, the king- 


bought or is righteous- 


ness, joy and peace in the Holy Spirit. It 
spreads by contagion. Somebody must have 
it first, then give it. It is a fever of the soul, 
1 zeal that eats a man up, and whenever any- 
body comes near him, he gets it. Now and 


is so severe that an epidemic 


then a case 


sults from it alone. 


More Than Dollars 


business man, then, 
but not in 
but in making his dollars. 


Che contribution of the 
is not alone his doilars, 


himself; 


giving his dollars, 

[ would like to see every business man in- 
spired with something of that zeal for ex- 
tending the kingdom which actuated Colum- 
bus in his discovery of a new world; 
or, something of that fiery fanaticism which 


ged the scattered hordes of Arabians 
into a mighty army and sent them over the 
world to take all kingdoms for Islam. I 

vuld like to see Christian business 
man undertake to establish the kingdom in 
the world; to substitute spiritual 
standards of success for material, co-opera- 
tive methods for competitive, unselfish mo- 
tives for selfish. Between our modern business 
organization and the day when savage hunters 
brought down some great beast, fell upon the 
with hatchets and knives, tore off 
each his selected piece, fought knee-deep in 
gore for choice bits and finally seurried away 
to his hut with his booty, there is a long and 
glorious history of advancement. To me it 
seems that the future holds in store just as 
glorious and just as far-reaching advances in 


every 


business 


carcass 
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industrialism before the kingdoms of this 
earth become the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this consummation the business 
man can have just as vital a part as the 
preacher in the pulpit. To him is squarely 
presented the issue: 

Will he ignore moral standards 
itual values and bend all his energies toward 
material success? 

Or, dare he play the mighty game of busi- 
ness according to the Golden Rule, place men 
dollars, right above gain, law 
power, honor above everything, 2nd leave be- 
hind him the example of a mora! pioneer? 

If he dares to choose the latter, whtthe 
dies rich or poor, counted a success or a fail- 
made his contribution to the 


and spir- 


above above 








ec 
ure, he has 
kingdom. 
The Appeal to the Minister 
contribution of the business man, 
devoted to material things, shall be 
a higher spiritual ideal for his world, what 
towering demand for the extension of 
spiritual kingdom shall be made of the min- 
ister, the professed apostle of unseen and 


If the 
avowedly 


the 


eternal things? 

For the sake of argument I will beg you to 
admit that the minister. like every other 
man, does not promote the kingdom of God 
by doing what he gets paid for. To be sober, 
pious, godly, learned in the Scriptures, to 
advise, comfort, visit the sick, bury the dead, 
preach two good sermons a week for forty 
years—all these things are matters of pay 
and taken for granted. Beyond these things, 
in whatever holy sacrifice beyond what is re- 
quired by the expectation of the people, in 
whatever way he may endow the supererog- 
atory of grace, in these he actually moves 
forward the divine work in the world. 

To do this, if I had the practical power, 
I would organize every minister in this coun- 


try into a labor union and then declare a 
strike. That strike would demand the right 


of every minister to be a man. 
Minister’s Course. 
That means, in general, that he shall steer 
a course between a sympathetic 
old woman and a straight-laced ecclesiastic. 


somewhere 
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It means that he shall be free to engage in 
earty. human, wholesome interests; that he 
refuses to be cabined, cribbed, confined within 
traditions and customs of sainted plati- 
tude and pious inanity. It ] 
shall come into his birthright; enter upon his 
ri robust career, refuse to spend his 
time talking squawtalk to women and chuck- 
ing babies under the chin. 





demands that he 





Must Avoid Professionalism 

Particularly, it means that the minister 
shall lay aside his professionalism. There is 
a vast difference between a clergyman and a 
man, or a business man and a man. One may 
be a clean, crisp new dollar-bill sort of char- 
acter When you meet him in his office. The 
ther may be a hale fellow well-met, with his 
feet on the porch-rail and cigar in his mouth 
when business hours are over. One is the 
man on duty; the other the man off-duty. 
Something like that is what is wanted in the 
minister. He is always on duty, always on 
narade. He never forgets who he is. He 
to forget it. He ought to un-stiffen, 
lose his oratorical voice, change his clothes, 
wash off the odor of sanctity, hand the uni- 
verse over to the Creator, step down with the 
crowd, run the risk of losing his job by some 





supercilious critic’s charge of worldliness, take 
the Ladies’ Home Journal out of his pocket, 
and read the Saturday Evening Post. 
The Way to Men 

If he dares to do that he will come to his 
other right of mixing with men. That in- 
volves the ari of knowing men’s sins, without 
estranging them. That is a hard thing to do. 
One church overcomes it by screening off the 
confessor from the penitent. They can not 
look into each other’s eyes. But the true 
minister, transformed by the alchemy of 
human love, can look his fellow-sinner in the 
eye, hear his pitiful strivings with over- 
mastering passions, and still walk this earth 
with him as a brother. That minister has 
learned the secret of searching men’s hearts 
as with fire. If he can do that, he can help 
men without humiliating them. The Son of 
God can do no more. 
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Daring to be a man brings with it another 
It touches the wider and deeper, the 
e dangerous forces of our 


glory. 
more subtle and mor 
It grips our national ideals and gives 
battle even with our Zeitgeist. It engages 
the world-wide battle between materialism 
and spiritualism. The real fruitage of daring 
to be a man while still remaining the cham- 

: breathes into all re- 


nation. 


} 


pion of the spiritual, 
ligion the virility of masculinity. 

The present-day American idolizes success. 
Success means material possessions. A hun- 
dred cents is his standard of value, and a 
hundred million cents his measure of success. 
Conversely, spirituality means failure. Fail- 
ure means weakness. 


The Order of Success 

Today, in the order of success comes, first, 
the business man with his modern methods 
and jungle ethics; second, his ally, the poli- 
tician; third, his apologist, the corporation 
lawyer. These are the three great successful 
evils of America. After these come the fail- 
ures; first, the doctor; second, the teacher; 
third and last, the preacher. The doctor, the 
teacher and the preacher are poor, and the 
poorest of these is the preacher. Far be it 
from me to make a plea for poverty in the 
ministry. There is no need. If I had my 
way, I would make the least salary of a 
minister $75,000 a year. Every good minister 
is worth at least as much to the country as 
the President. 

But since poverty is a necessity, 'd make 
it a virtue. In a land where material pros- 
perity was pointed out to men as the only 
road to happiness, the poverty of the man of 
God should enter its protest by the incom- 
prehensible peace of poverty and the inex- 
haustible power of poverty. He should be at 
peace because he is not trying to get rich; 
powerful, because he is already rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

What the Minister Should Be 

The representative of heaven should be a 
great, strong, healthy, happy, care-free soul. 
When he walked abroad, I'd have him be the 
envy of the richest man alive, the example 
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of happiness to the poorest, the hero of the 
strongest. The greatest possible sermon the 
preacher can preach today is the manhood of 
himself. To me the most inspiring being on 
earth is the man who has sung all his days 
“My mind to me a kingdom is,” and whose 
ripening soul is rich as bending orchard trees 
with life’s best fruitage. 

O man of God, thing apart, ambassador of 
heaven for our sakes, invested with the divine 
prerogative of becoming poor, that we 
through thy poverty might become rich, un- 
portioned, uncrowned, unknown, thy failure a 
pattern for all success, standing at the apex 
of the centuries, be for us in our flat ma- 
terialism a tower of spiritual strength! 


“Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the plain and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though rolling clouds about its breast are 
shed, 


Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Let that sunshine be the same glory that 
touched Golgotha’s shameful cross and trans- 
mitted it into the symbol for the kingdom of 
kingdoms. Help our dull ears to catch the 
echo of thine own solemn chant. 


“Build thee more noble mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave the low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea!” 

And when thou hast lived and labored and 

loved, fling back to us from the eternal shore 

the last brave message from one who: 


“When the angel of the darker Drink, 

At last shall find him by the river brink, 

And, offering his Cup, invite his soul 

Forth from his lips to quaff—he shall not 
shrink.” 





w the Address by Arthur Holmes. 
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The Brotherhood Sessions at the Centennial 


Reviewing the Great Meeting in Luna Park 


By P. C. 


session of the 
Brotherhood 


By common consent, the 


Annua Le 


nvention of the 


uesday afternoon and eve- 


ning were among the very greatest of the 
great Convention What made the Brother- 
hood session great was not so much the 
speakers as the audience. Four thousand 
men gathered on that wintry afternoon in 
Luna Park, storm threatening without, 





but the sunshine of His glory playing within. 
The Third Band of City 
assisted W. N. Sparrow, of Kansas City, who 


Regiment Kansas 


led in 
The opening 


a splendid and inspiring song service. 


address was that of President 


R. A. Long, of Kansas City. It was delivered 
in clear, ringing tones that reached to the 
utmost border of that great assembly, and 


was noticeable for its high spiritual content, 
for the very wide range of appreciation of the 
man problem as regards the church, and for 
the keen and incisive grappling with each of 
the issues as they presented themselves to 
the President of the 


Without 


General 
and 


the mind of 


Brotherhood embarrassment, 


with something of the enthusiasm of a 
prophet, the President’s address was delivered, 
meeting with a hearty response from the 
great audience of men who listened, fre- 
quently breaking into hearty rounds of ap 
plaus 


Psychologist Awakens Enthusiasm 
What 


most 


the 
received address of the 
that of Arthur 
Work Di 
Branch 
Psy 


was, also by common consent, 


enthusiastically 


herhood sessions 


was 
Philadelphia, Religious 
rector of the Pennsylvania 


f the Y. M. ¢ \ 


Railroad 


and Professor of 


chology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
This address was not only punctuated with 
frequent applause, but at times wrouglit the 
audience to such a piteh of excitement that 
the entire mass arose as one man, and with 


waving hats and handkerchiefs and stentorian 


cers, they expressed their approval of the 


sentiments uttered The subject of Mr. 
Holmes’ address was The Christian Man's 
Contribution to the Kingdom,” and he con- 
sidered the professional man, the business 
man and the minister 

rhe Business Men’s Session followed im- 
mediately, and was again marked by scenes 

the greatest enthusiasm. As each speaker 
as introduced, the band played a few bars 
of some well-known martial air, continuing 
until the speaker had arisen and reached the 


platform, prepared to make his address. Sen- 
Oliver was the first speaker, 
nd moved to the front to the stirring strains 

the “Star Spangled Banner,” while J. H. 


Allen. of St Missouri, who came next, 


itor Ceorge = 
} 


Louis, 


ho has lived long in the South, walked to 
the front companied by the opening bars 
ft “Dixie Other speakers in the Business 
Men's Session were: T. W. Phillips, of Penn- 
svivania;: C. C. Chapman, of California; Ex- 
Congressman LaFayette Pence, of Oregon: 


E. E. Elliott, Congressman William H. Gra- 
ham and Robert Campbell, grandson of Alex- 


inder Campbell 


r. W. Grafton, of Indiana, then spoke upon 
The Man in the Boy.” He was followed by 
\W. F. Richardson on “The Men in the Church,” 
and he in turn by the last speaker of the 
afternoon session, Walter S. Goode, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who thrilled every one with a 


yreat spiritual message on “The Church Man 
he World.” 


The Evening Sermon 


The first speaker in the evening was Rev. 
Charles M 


Watson. pastor of the First Bap 


Macfarlane, 


tist Church at Arlington, a suburb of Boston, 


whose theme was “The Christian Man and 
Education.” 

He was followed by 
Cincinnati, who spoke upon the topic “The 


and the Challenge of World 


Stephen J. Corey, of 

Brotherhood 

Conquest.” 
The last 


sions, 


the Brotherhood ses- 
was to set the whole effect of 
afternoon and evening in a spirit of entire 
consecration to Jesus Christ, was delivered by 
Robert Johnston, D. D., pastor of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church of Montreal, Can- 
ada, a familiar figure on International plat- 
forms, and one of the best known Canadians 
on this side of the line. He stands some six 
feet and a half tall, and, with his flashing 
black eyes and trim black beard, suggests to 
the imaginative thought an escaped Highland 


address at 
which 





P. C. Macfarlane, Secretary of the Men’s 
Brotherhood 


Chieftain, more than a clergyman of the es- 
tablished order. He demonstrated that there 
was Celtic blood in his veins by the keen 
play of his jovial humor and the exceedingly 
engaging compliments which he paid to his 
The audience in turn, however, en- 
joved a most the doctor's 
expense, when, the various preliminaries of 
his introduction and his international greet- 
ings having been discharged, he solemnly ap- 
proached his theme and found himself utterly 
unable to remember it. A ripple of laughter 
in front into a storm that swept to 
and fro over the house as the gentleman dived 
frantically in his pocket to find out 
what he was really going to talk about after 
all. He appeared to enjoy the joke upon 
himself as much as any one, however, and, 
recovering him theme, which was “The 
Aroused Manhood of the Church of Christ in 
America,” addressed himself to it in one of 
the most eloquent and inspiring sermons ever 
delivered upon a convention platform. 


audience. 
hearty laugh at 


grew 


vest 


Personal Devotion to a Person 
The keynote of his address was that “A 
great movement could find its inspiring mo- 
tive only in a personal devotion to a person, 
and in the case of the church that person 


must be the living, reigning Lord.” “Our 
call,” he said, “is not a call to arms, but a 


General 


Secretary 


call to carry into life, as we know it today, 
into commerce, into athletics, into municipal 
and political government, the life and spirit 
of Jesus Christ. To enthrone Him as Lord 
of all life, must be the passion of our lives, 
and to place upon His brow the crown of all 
the Kingdoms of the earth.” 

In closing, Dr. Johnston spoke of the pleas 
ure with which he had seen the people re- 
sponding to the martial notes of their own 
anthem, told how he, himself, loved to sing 
“God Save the King,” but how much more he 
loved to sing the grandest of 
hymns that had for the object of its worship 
our Savior, Jesus Christ. He then called upon 
the audience to stand with him with up- 
lifted right hand and join in the singing of 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” To 
see the men in thousands standing, to see the 
strong right hands lifted high toward Heaven, 
to catch the measured movement of those 
hands in rhythmic response to the throbbing 
emotions in their breasts, while with lusty 


coronation 


yet trembling tones ‘they chorused their joy- 
ful and devotional tribute to Him who had 


been given a name above every name, was a 
sight of the most inspiring kind. It was a 
vision and an experience that must linger 


forever in the memory of every man whom 
God was good enough to permit to be there 

With the measured cadences of fhe Lord's 
Prayer sounding from the hearts of 
deep-throated men, the First Annual Con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of the 
of Christ came to an end. 

IMPRESSIONS OF CENTENNIAL 
CONVENTION. 
By Alva W. Taylor. 

The things that impressed me most were: 

The enthusiasm of our people for the cause, 

The marvelous growth of the century, 


these 


Disciples 


The good natured tolerance of differing 
opinions, 
The consistent rote sounded on our plea 


for union, 

The missionary zeal of the thousands who 
represent leadership in the churches at home. 

The great outpouring was itself a testi- 
mony to the enthusiasm of the _ brethren. 
They were enthusiastic before they came or 
they would not have come in such numbers 
and from such distances. 

The greatness of the brotherhood was deep- 
ly impressed upon us. While 
the hundredth anniversary of the first note 
sounded for the work to which we 
we must remember that the real anniversary 
of organized work will not come for two 
It is doubtful if any religious 
movement in christendom has grown so rap- 
idly. 


we celebrated 


are set, 


decades yet. 


There we met face to face and learned that 
in the warm hand grasp and the communion 
of hearts the like faith is everything, the 


differing opinions little. Of course some 
cried out in tones that did not sound s0 


brotherly but the great dominant note was 
true to our motto: “In faith unity, in opin- 
ions liberty.” 

Nearly every one who spoke boasted not 
but pleaded that we live up to our plea for 


union by practicing it. The dominant not 
in the Declaration and Address was not 
missed. 


Greatest of all was the zeal for the cause 
that is above all others—That Christ might 
be preached unto the uttermost.—That we 
may be one that the world may believe in 
him. : 
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| THE FINDING OF CAMILLA 








By Lucie E. Jackson, author of “Feadora’s Failure,” “For Muriel’s Sake.” Copyright, Ward Lock & Co., London. 














CHAPTER XXX. 
Camilla is Found. Continued. 

At that moment Brian Faiconer walked in 
through the open French window followed 
by Algy, who was waving another letter in 
his hand. 

“Good news!” he cried. “Good news! Ca- 
milla is found. Hip, hip, nurrah!” 

Brian Faleoner gave the Squire’s hand a 
hearty shake; “Why, father,” he said, “you 
look ten years younger. And as for mother 
—!” The kiss he gave her told how full 
his heart felt for her joy that morning. 

“Hasn’t a letter been sent to Anita, too?” 
asked Algy. “Guy seems very lavish with 
them. He would surely not leave Anita out 
in the cold. Poor Anita! And oh! still 
poorer Mr. Bartoletti. I believe that it is 
my lucky halfpenny that has worsted him.” 


“No, it is God’s merciful Hand,” mur- 
nured Granny softly. 
* . e 


How the hours dragged till Tuesday ar- 
rived! To the Squire and his wife they 
seemed weighted with leaden feet. Before 
three o’clock arrived, they had started for 
the appointed meeting place, walking slowly 
through the plantation, so rich now with 
summer verdure and summer flowers. 

On the lower side of the plantation a little 
group could be seen slowly advancing, and 
Squire Faleoner, with his wife on his arm, 
stopped, and looked keenly at the party 
through his gold-rimmed glasses. 

What a picturesque procession it made with 
the old green trees forming a canopy over- 
head, through which peeps of the blue sky 
could be seen, with here and there a golden 
sunbeam glinting through the branches. 

First there came a big white poodle dog, 
walking with a majestic air as if heralding 
their approach; next, followed a goat, gaily 
decked with ribbons, with trappings that 
shone like silver, drawing a dainty little 
carriage in which sat the sweetest fairy that 
ever gladdened the hearts of grandparents; 
and on either side, as if guarding the carriage, 
walked a smaller dog, keeping step to the 
goat’s slow pace. 

In the rear came Pierre with his hat in his 
hand, and Taras peeping at the newcomers 
from out of his coat. And Guy was walking 
oy him with a smile of radiant pleasure upon 
his face. 

“My child! My Rexington’s own little 
Camilla!” burst from Mrs. Faleoner’s tremb- 
ling lips as she hurried forward. 

And then suddenly the whole procession 
stopped as if by magic, and Camilla stepped 
out of the carriage, and was clasped in her 
grandmother’s arms. 
it is my Camilla? It fs my son’s own 
little girl, is it not?” she cried again, the 
tears raining fast down her cheeks. 

_ “Yes, Granny, it is she,” said Guy coming 
forward. “This is the little cousin whom 
We thought was lost to us. And this,” 
laying his hand on the Frenchman’s shoulder, 
is Pierre Gascon, as good a fellow as ever 
‘tepped, into whose care Uncle Rexington 
gave Camilla. Later on he will tell you him- 
lf how it was that Camilla was not given 
up to you before, and when you know all you 
vill say with me that a finer fellow never 
lived than this good Frenchman!” 

— Pierre! he was still very weak, and 

8 knees trembled under him as he bent low 


clinging to the Frenchman’s arm. 


lodge as the Squire’s guest. 
not hear of being parted from him, and the 


began to stir. 
too many years to enjoy now a life of quiet 
monotony. 
so far removed the uncertainties of his pro- 
fession by making him a handsome provision 
for life, thereby enabling him to become 
independent of the bounty of a fickle public. 


that Camilla consented to his going. 
arranged that a goodly portion of every year 
should be spent by Pierre and his troupe at 
the lodge at Rosslyn Towers, and with that 
promise he was allowed to go. 


before the Squire and his wife. Words did 
not come as easily as usual to him. It was 
hard to stand there with so many questioning 
eyes fixed upon him, so hard to vindicate 
himself and satisfy them all of his straight- 
fordwardness. He had not thought it could 
be so hard. 

But whilst he stood tongue-tied, a fragile 
little hand stole into his, and at the touch 
the words came with a rush. 

“Monsieur and Madame, I have much to 
tell, much to explain. Not one little instant 
would I have detained la petite Mademoiselle, 
had it been possible. My one wish through 
all our troubles has been to place her in your 
hands, where I know Monsieur Rexington 
Falconer wished her to be.” 

“It is a long story, Granny, and you must 
hear it all by degrees,” put in Guy. “But 
this thing you must know now, that not 
for one second has Pierre abused the trust 
which my uncle placed in him.” 

“T well believe it,” cried the old lady, 
taking Pierre’s hand in both her own. “I 
well believe it.” 

“And if further proof were needed, we 
have it in our grandchild’s affection for you,” 


said Squire Falconer in a husky voice, point- 


ing to where Camilla stood with one hand 
“Come, 
wife, come Brian, come Algy, shake hands 


with Camilla’s friend, and bid him welcome 
among us. 


How we shall ever thank him 
sufficiently for his care of our child, I know 
not.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


The End. 


For the remainder of the summer and the 
whole of the next winter Pierre lived at the 
Camilla would 


Frenchman was glad to rest quietly, for his 


strength seemed slow in returning. 


But with the first breath of spring, Pierre 
He had been a wanderer for 


Moreover, Squire Falconer had 


But it was only after extracting a promise 
It was 


Every Christmas there comes a gift ad- 


dressed to Camilla in an unknown hand, and 
the only sign that tells of the sender are the 
words and the initials written in a corner on 
the outside wrappings: 


“With all good wishes from R. D.” 
And Camilla’s grandparents are happy in 


the knowledge that Roger Densham’s kind- 
ness to their son’s child has taken away for 
ever the sting that his name once held for 
them. 


To all that showed kindness to their grand- 


child in her wanderings the Squire and his 
wife were very grateful, and one morning 
Mr. Josiah Brown and his son became the 
proud possessors of a silver watch each, 
whilst Mrs. Josiah was made happy by the 
gift of a side of bacon and a black silk dress. 


And as for the good innkeeper and his wife 


at Deal, you may be sure they were not 
forgotten. 





Mr. Bartoletti never cared so much for 
Devonshire after Camilla had come to live 
there. He and Anita began to take long 
journeys on the Continent, till at last they 
absented themselves altogether, and made 
their home in Italy. 

Camilla is very happy, and makes the lives 
of her grandparents all the brighter for her 
presence. And perhaps, as years go on, and 
Jacques grows old, and Chicot and Taras 
become less nimble, the one wish of her heart 
will be realized—that Pierre may be more 
willing to seek a permanent resting place 
beside the gates of that beautiful home where 
lives the child that had once been so carefully 
shielded by himself. 


THE END. 
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The Child in the Midst 


When the Lord of the great and the little, 
The potter whose hand s apes our clay, 
Sets a child in the midst of the market 
Where the world-peoples chaffer all day, 
Sets a child with its innocent questions, 
Its flower-face dimpled and fine, 
In the very heart’s core of the clamor 
A thought of the Maker Divine:— 


And men, in their lust for dominion, 
Their madness for silver and gold, 

Crush the beauty and charm from that spirit, 
Make the 

Bind the hands and the feet with a tether 
That childhood can never untie, 

Jehovah unheeding 


heights of the sky. 


flower-face withered and old, 


Deem not that 
Looks down from the 


From the mine where the midnight engulfs it, 
From the mill where the clogged air is thick 
With the dust of the weaving that chokes it; 
From the where it’s fevered and 


sick 


home, 


man’s toil, when God meant it for 
gladness, 
The child in the midst in our clay 


reed-marred, calls to heaven 


With 


God-moulded, 
For the vengeance we’re daring, this day. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


Boys and Mothers 


“Let’s go up to the hill for nuts.” 

“Yes—let’s.” 

“You come, too, Cliff,” as one boy worked 
himself out of the small crowd just let loose 
from the country schoolhouse and went out 
of the yard. 

“No, I can’t.” 
of fun.” 

“I'd like to.” Cliff cast a longing look up 

the hill shining with the scarlet and gold 
of autumn. Very well he knew the fun 
of hearing the brown nuts rattle down ‘an 
accompaniment to the shouts of merry boys. 

“Come on, then.” For a moment Cliff wav- 
ered, then braced up. 

“No,” he said. “My mother’ll be looking 
out for me. She always feels a little afraid 
about the bridge, and if I’m not home just 
at the time she gets frightened.” 
cried Tom Barnes, with a sniff. 


“Why not? We'll have lots 


“Pshaw!” 
“As if I'd be tied to my mother as you are. 
I can’t go up the hill ’cause my foot hasn't 
got over the sprain, and it hurts. , But if I 
mother or no mother.” Cliff 


could, I'd go, 
cast f something 


was angry, and 
sharp enough to say. 

“Perhaps I would if I had such a mother 
as yours.” “What’s that ?” cried Tom, flam- 
ing up. “I say,” answered Cliff, delighted at 
seeing the effect of his words, “that if I had 
such a mother as yours I suppose I'd do 
just as you do. But I haven’t such a one. 
I wouldn’t have a mother that wasn’t worth 
minding.” 

Cliff had multiplied his words, flinging them 
out with more and more relish at Tom’s an- 
ger. He now turned and ran away with a 
laugh. 

With a shriek of rage Tom started to fol- 
low him, but was soon forced by the pain in 
his foot to stop, As he continued to shout 
his anger after the enemy, the teacher came 


about for 


from the schoolhouse and went toward him. 
rhe other boys were by this time beyond 
hearing. 

“Did you hear him, Miss Morse? Did you 
I'll thrash him tomor- 
fists up, “till he takes 
And won’t you punish 


hear what he said? 
row,” doubling his 
every word of it back. 
him too?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Miss 
drawing the boy to a step and sitting down 
beside him. “What did he say?’ 

“He said—why, he said,” said Tom, in his 
excitement not really remembering what had 
been said, “he said that my mother wasn’t 
a good woman.” “I didn’t hear that, and I 
could hear all through the open window.” 

“Well, he said he wouldn’t—wouldn’t—like 
to have a mother like mine. 

“Not exactly that, either. I heard him say 
he wouldn’t have a mother that was not 
worth minding. And I don’t know, Tom, but 
I agree with him. I shouldn’t like that kind 
“And who says my mother isn’t 
said Tom, bristling again. 
“Well, don’t you?” “No. I never said such 
a thing in my life.” “See here, Tom,” Miss 
Morse smoothed the boy’s hair and fanned his 
hot face with his hat, “don’t you ever stop 
to think that there are different ways of 
saying things—that our actions speak as 
loudly as our words? More loudly, I should 
say, for we can say what is not true, but 
what we do shows really what we are and 
what we think. Now, how does anybody 
know your mother is worth obeying? Do 
they learn it from you?” 

Tom stared for a moment at his teacher, 
then gave a low whistle. She sat in silence 
while one new thought after another crowded 
upon his mind. 

How did anybody know it anyhow? Tom 
had never really intended to be undutiful to 
his gentle little mother, who indulged him 
far more than was good for him. Now he 
recalled the morning chores she asked of 
him. If he felt like doing them they were 
done, but more often they were left for some- 
one else. If there was nothing “up” among 
the boys after school he heeded her mildly 
expressed wish that he should come home 
promptly; otherwise he stayed out as long 
as he pleased. No, certainly, nobody would 
know from him that his mother was worth 
obeying. “I don’t know Cliff’s mother,” went 
on Miss Morse, “because I haven’t been here 
very long, but I feel sure from what I have 
seen of Cliff that she must be a good woman. 
When you see a boy ready to think of his 
mother, anxious to keep her from anxiety, 
willing to give up a pleasure rather than run 
the risk of distressing her, I can give a pretty 
good guess what she must be.” Tom colored 
deeply. “My mother’s good,” he growled, 
under his breath. 

“IT haven’t a doubt of it, my boy. But 
how are people to know it through you, un- 
less you are? People will judge her by you. 
If you do not nonor her by obedience, how 
can you wonder at their thinking that, as 
Cliff expressed it, she is not worth minding?” 

“But she is,” exclaimed Tom, firing up 
again. “I wish more boys would remember,” 
said Miss Morse, gently, after another little 
pause, “what joy and comfort they can be 
to their mothers if they will. And, oh, that 
they would remember it while they have 


Morse, 


’ 


myself.” 
worth minding?” 


time! There must come a time, you know, 
when their voices will be hushed. Our words 
can not reach them when the sod is between 
them and us, no matter how we ache to tel] 
them how much we did love them, in spite 
of all our careless ways. 

“And I think those of us whose mothers are 
mild and quiet not sharp and loud, but low. 
voiced in their way of letting us know what 
they want of us—we ought to feei special 
tenderness for them—don’t you?” 

“Yes’m, I do,” said Tom, getting up, “Good. 
by.” 

“Why, Tommy, you’re home so early,” 
said his mother, looing up with a pleased 
smile as he entered the room at home. Tom 
liked the smile, it was so different from the 
troubled look with which she usually met 
his home-comings. began, 
in the embarrassment of the new feeling 
which he did not like to show, “my foot hurt 
—and—say, mother,” with a burst, “I’m com- 
ing home when you want me to. Every time.” 

“Are you dear. Well, that will be a great 
comfort to mother.” She looked after him 
as she went to do some small duties neglected 
for days, and there was a mist in her eyes 
along with the smile, as she thought: “The 
dear boy will forget it all before long. But 
it’s good to have him think it.” 

Cliff arriving home, found the house quiet 
and his mother away. It was disappointing 
and he growled a little. 

“There, now! I might have stayed with the 
boys as well at not.” 

And the feeling stayed with him as the 
lonely evening dragged on, and she did not 
come home until late. But the last of it 
went out of his heart when she said: “My 
good boy! I had to go to your aunt, who 
is ill, But I should not have had an easy 
moment if I had not felt sure you would be 
at home just when I expected you.” 

Tom did not offer Cliff the threatened 
thrashing. Indeed, it seemed from that day 
on to take so much of his time and energy 
to show that his mother was as well worth 
minding as Cliff’s mother, as to have little 
opportunity for quarreling with anybody— 
Southern Presbyterian. 


“Yes—’cause,” he 


The Conquerors 
“Captain, but the heights are steep !” 
Follow, follow where I lead. 
“Captain, see! The shadows creep 
There is light for every need. 


” 


“Captain, but the way is long!” 
We must win the battlements. 
“Captain, see the hosts that throng!” 
Near them we must pitch our tents. 


“Captain, I am sick and worn!” 
Courage! we must win the fight. 

“IT must rest until the morn.” 
We must struggle through the night. 


“Captain, see the blood we spill.” 
Yes, ’tis blood to right the wrong. 
See, we press them up the hill, 
Soon to hear the victor’s song. 


“Yea, but I am wounded sore, 
See the life blood ebbing fast! 
Captain, I can fight no more.” 
Lo, the battlements are passed. 
—New York Sun 
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In Autumn Days 
MRS. FRANK A. BRECK. 
The Lord walked in the autumn wood, 
The birds their music hushed; 
The tamarack felt his presence good, 
The maple branches blushed. 
Yon tardy dandelion fair, 
That smiles upon the sod, 
Conscious of holy presence there, 
Waked at the kiss of God. 
His message caught on every breeze, 
Goes forth to vale and hill; 
And forests singing jubilees, 
With answering glories thrill, 
Oh, take thy shoes from off thy feet— 
‘Tis holy ground ye tread; 
In “burning bush” the Lord ye meet— 
Bend low and bare thy head. 
Haddonfield, u.. J. 


All Hallow E’en 


BY CLARA J. DENTON. 

November first is a church day called “All 
Saint’s Day,” and from this fact the last 
evening of October takes its name, although 
in actual deed it is not, as we all know, 
“a holy eve.” 

The service on “All Saint’s Day” is a 
solemn, religious one, and it seems very 
unfitting that the evening before should be 
given over to the wild senseless practices 
with which we are all familiar. 

The custom of keeping the night of October 
31, however, came to us from the Druids. 
You will remember they were heathen 
priests, who taught their strange religion 
to the ancient people living in Great Britian, 
in certain parts of France and in Germany, 
and who were called Celts. Do not think, 
though, that the wild lawlessness of this 
day came from the Druids; on the contrary, 
they kept it as a solemn religious festival. 
It was a part of their worship to light, 
three times a year, great bonfires in honor 
of the sun, which they worshiped. They 
lighted one on May 1, in order that there 
might be a good time for seed planting, 
another on June 21, the summer solstice, 
in order that every thing might ripen well, 
another on October 31, that all the crops 
might be safely harvested. The fire lighting 
on the last named date, being the final one 
of the year, was made a very solemn cere- 
mony. 

In those days, in all parts of the country, 
were built cairns or large mounds of stones. 
On top of each one of these, was a sacred 
fire which was kept constantly burning until 
the night of October 31, when it was put 
out. The people of those days had not 
learned the art of kindling fire quickly, 
therefore, fire seemed to them a mysterious 
and holy thing. 

On the evening of October 31, the priests, 
clad in long, white robes, gathered around 
the sacred cairns, while the people waited 
near in solemn silence; the priests prayed, 
and, then, at the proper monment, they 
quenched the sacred fire. As soon as the fire 
was all out, not a spark remaining, the 
priests set about kindling a new fire, while 
the people waited in breathless expectancy. 
Can you not imagine their uneasiness? What 
if the priests snould fail to ignite the fire 
again? Is it strange that as soon as the light 
gleamed up in the darkness the people sent 
up a great shout? They believed themselves 
then safe from harm for another year, and, 
as other fires gleamed up from the surround- 
ing hilltops they rejoiced again and again, 
over the safety and prosperity of their 
neighbors. 

When the solemn service was over, the 
people seattered to their homes, each head 
of a family, taking some of the sacred coals 
With him to kindle the fire on his own 
hearthstone, for he had carefully put out 
his home fire before going to the festival. 
By kindling the flames anew in this way 
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from those kindled and blessed by the 
priests, they were supposed to turn aside 
from themselves and their families, all evil 
and harm of every kind. 

When the Celts embraced the Christian 
religion they were unwilling to give up their 
ceremonies of fire-lighting. This is not 
strange, for there is certainly a witchery 
about a night bonfire, which we never out- 
grow. The church saw this, and so, to turn 
the thoughts of the people away from the 
sun worship, they made November 1, into 
the Christian day called “All Saint’s Day.” 

Just when and how the custom arose of 
playing tricks on the eve of this day, no one 
seems to know. It is probable, however, 
that it came from the superstition that 
ghosts and witches would be abroad on the 
eve of the day set apart for the dead. 

The custom of serving fruits and nuts at 
this time is borrowed from: the Romans. 
They kept on the first of November, a 
festival to Pomona, their goddess of fruits 
and nuts. She was said to be very careful 
of her treasures, and was believed to keep 
her orchards locked. Just how she managed 
to lock up an orchard, the story does not 
explain. To win her favor, therefore, so that 
she would unlock her stores to poor mortals, 
they made this feast to her once every 
year. 

You will see, I am sure, that the keeping 
of this eve is a strange mixture of many 
old customs. 

After all, it is a great change from the 
solemn service of the Druids,, even though 
they were full of wrong ideas, to the wild 
rowdyism of the present day Hallowe’en. 

The true spirit of this time should be 
hospitality, good fellowship, and harmless 
merriment which makes no one sad or un- 
comfortable. 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Miss Ida Tarbell, for so many years 
editor of McClure’s Magazine, which she 
raised to the grade of a first-class publica- 
tion, spent her girlhood in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. There she studied thoroughly condi- 
tions amongst the oil fields, her father being 
one of the victims of the great Rockefeller 
combine. Miss Tarbell was one the first 
editors of the Chautauquan. 

—Dr. Cook has been highly gratified at his 
wife’s refusal to be drawn into the contro- 
versy that has gone on for the past two 
months over his polar exploration. He said 
recently that one could have no idea of the 
traps that had been set for her, especially by 
clever newspaper women, in devising methods 
to make her talk. But none was successful. 
Before her marriage, Mrs. Cook was Mrs. 
Mary Tidell Hunt, of Brooklyn, a widow 
with ene child. 

—Mrs. George John Romanes, widow of 
the famous English philosophical writer and 
scientist, is making a lecture tour through 
the United States. She is one of the repre- 
sentative women of the Church of England, 
and is well known throughout Great Britian. 
Her subject is “Woman’s Spiritual, Philan- 
thropic and Social Work.” 

—Lady Francis Cook has arrived in New 
York, bringing with her, it is said, $1,000,000 
to be devoted to advancing the cause of 
equal suffrage. She was formerly Miss Ten- 
nessee Claflin, and she and her sister, Mrs. 
Victoria C. Woodhull, were lecturers and 
writers on spiritualism. Both sisters went 
to London and there married wealthy En- 
lishmen. Lady Cook has a fine residence, 
surrounded by extensive gardens, on the 
Thames, and has entertained extensively. 
A garden party on the Fourth of July has 
been one of her annual functions which was 
usually largely attended. 

—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent 
of the Chicago Public Schools, has just paid 
Philadelphia a visit, addressing the Home 
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and School League and the Philadelphia 
Teacher’s Association. She was the guest of 
the department superintendents, and made a 
thorough inspection of the Philadelphia 
Schools. 

—Mrs. David E. Lucas and Mrs. Mary E. 
Ide, are leading a movement to have married 
convicts set to work upon farms, their earn- 
ings to be devoted to the support of their 
families. Mrs. Lucas has lived in Chicago 
for fifteen years and has been closely identi- 
fied with settlement work. She has offered 
a tract of 4,000 acres in Colorado for the use 
of convicts for five years. 

—Francis Little, whose name in real life 
is Mrs. Fannie MacCaulay, and who lives 
in Louisville, Ky., is a cousin of Mrs. Alice 
Hegan Rice. Her “Lady of the Decoration,” 
has rivaled “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbaze 
Patch.” in popularity, and equal success is 
predicted for her latest venture, “Little Sister 
of the Snow.” Mrs. Macaulay taught in 
Japan for several years, where she collected 
the material for her stories. 


A Little Nonsense 
EVIDENCE. 

“Do you believe in mental telepathy?” 

“I have to, when I see so many press 
humorists thinking of the same joke at the 
same time.” 

HIS HOPE 

“Papa,” wrote the sweet girl, “I have be- 
come infatuated with calisthenics.” 

“Well, daughter,” replied the old man, 
“If your heart’s sot on him I haven’t a word 
to say; but I always did hope you’d marry 
an American.”—Houston Post. 


HAD TO PROVE IT. 

“I got a little too enthusiastic today and 
was boasting that I could beat my weight 
in wildeats.” 

“What happened ?” 

“My wife made be beat double my weight 
in rugs.” 

STUCK. 

Gunner—“Why in the world do the fellows 
around this club allude to old Foggman as 
‘Mr. Automobile?’ He’s not swift, is he? 

Guyer—‘“Just the opposite. It’s a polite 
way of calling him old ‘Stick in the Mud.’ ”— 
Chicago News. 

VALUABLE INFORMATION. 

A—“T used a word in speaking to my 
wife which offended her sorely a week ago. 
She has not spoken a syllable to me since.” 

B—“Would you mind telling me what it 
was ?”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


BUT HE DIDN’T TELL HER. 

Two young men, both in love, were ex- 
changing confidences one day about their 
progress with their adored ones. 

“I ate some of the cake she made just to 
make myself solid,” said one. 

“Um—did you succeed?” asked the other. 

“Well, to be candid,” was the rather dubious 
reply, “I couldn’t feel any more solid if I 
had eaten concrete or building stone.” 


THE MISSING LINK. 

A lawyer having offices in a large office 
building recently lost a cuff-link, one of a 
pair that he greatly prized. Being absolutely 
certain that he had dropped the link some- 
where in the building he posted this notice: 

“Lost. A gold cuff-link. The owner, Will- 
iam Ward, will deeply appreciate its im- 
mediate return.” 

That afternoon, on passing the door where- 
on this notice was posted, what were the 
feelings of the lawyer to observe that ap- 
pended thereto were these lines: 

“The finder of the missing cuff-link would 
deem it a great favor if the owner would 
kindly lose the other link.” 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


= 
Paul’s Apologia* 

Thee { ! ie the mos 
vibra tl wit vil the Apost 
Pau ud t " It was like the city In 
“ vas 1 ! | f contlicting enx 
t sand pur never very steadfast, very 
proud of its attainments especially of its 
wisdon ind without deep mvictions upon 
the essential principles of conduct The two 
episties whi sur\ to us, addressed 

iT it Corinth are oniv a part of 
Paul's es] t t. These two 
epis t two others, and perhaps 
the nay i et still further corres 
ponder wh i is neither s vived nor been 
ment ( But the two epistles show to us 
the kind of Christians with which Paul had 
to deal There were many of them who were 
not at all steadfast in the new faith, and their 
tendency to waver in conduct was increased 
by those Jewish enemies of the apostle’s who 
both in and out of the church spared no efforts 
to discredit and to impugn his motives. 


The Divided Church. 


The chure in Corinth was divided into 
severa Ta 3 ind tl first object of the 
apostle in writing the earlier of the two let 
ters it We now possess Was to reprove the 
disciples there tor then factional and disco 
dant con There were friends of his own 
who insisted that they belonged to Paul. Oth- 
ers Were partisans olf \polos, the young 
prea whom Paul and his friends at Ephe 
sus had sent to minister to the church. Still 
thers insisted it only Peter Cephas could 
be a | l as the valid in rpreter of Jesus, 
while the fourth party, perhaps as sectarian 
as anv of the others. insisted that they would 
have ‘no human leaders, but bear solely the 
name of Christ 

This latter was an admirable platform, 
but unforunately the conduct of this party 
in the church was at great variance with its 
pretentions to entire obedience to the Lora. 

Paul’s Defence of his Work. 

For. if we are able to judge from all the 
indications of the two epistles we now have, 
it was the so-called Christian party ip the 
church at Corinth which made Paul’s work 
so difficult In fact the second epistle 18 
almost wholly devoted to a vindication by 
Paul of his apostolic right to teach and minis- 
ster int name of Jesus. His enemies in the 


church were speaking of him constantly with 


disrespect and hatred They charged that 
he was no apostle, that he had no authority 
form Jesus, that his work among the churches 
was selfish and only performed to promote 


his own advantage, and secure to him finan- 


cial It seems pathetic beyond words 
that 
influence 


suport 
message and 
profoundly effective 
have had to de- 


the great ay stle, whose 


have been so 


in Christian history, should 


School Lesson for 
his Life, 

Golden Text 
is sufficient for 
made perfect in 
verses, 24, 25 


*International Sunday 
November 21, 1909, P. Story of 
Il. Corinthians 11:21-12:10. 
said My grace 

for strength is 


aul’s 


unto me, 
m\ 


weakness. Memory 


obstructionists 
he Master 
the 


mself from a body of 
iim nor t 
entire 
called, 


his 


Yet the undertone ol 
id epistle, which might well be 
pro vita mea.” was a defense of 
WOrk is al Ape sti 
Corinthians included in 
ne of the most pathetic of all 
Stung by the reproaches of 
had only used the gospel 
ferment and advantage, 
long silence of his life regarding 
passionate 


writings 
that he 


r selt-pre 


Paul's 


his enemies 


e breaks the 
and puts down in a few 
headlong sentences a picture of hardship 


himself 
and 
so thrilling and convincing that 
believers have 

shame that any 
evil tongues could have spoken against his 
that Paul should ever have to defend 


tore 


and sacrilice 
the -eenturies of Christian 
wowed their heads over it in 


ife, and 
such tribunals. 

n taking up this matte 
mates that he is filled with a 
abasement that he is compelled to refer 
ork for Christ. He says he knows he 
is speaking only foolishly, and that men might 


himself be 
r, inti- 
self- 
to his 


Che apostle, 


sense of 


own W 


eall it boasting, but if his conduct is to be 
measured in terms of suffering for the cross, 
he must put himself on record as one who 
has not shunned, but fully met all and more 
than all requirements. With delicate irony 
he bids them bear with one who is foolish, 
being wise themselves. But since they are 


boasting of their standing as Jews and Chris- 
tians, he 
distasteful method. 


is compeled to resort to the same 
And then folows a cata- 


logue of his claims. He says that he is a 
Jew as truly as any of them. From the 
very innermost circle of the Jewish faith he 
came to be the advocate of Christ. If any 


laims to have been active in Christian 
Paul can more competent re- 
Who has labored so constantly? Who 
Who borne more 
frequently the risk 


one ‘ 
work, 


cord. 


show a 


more in 
Who run 


sulfered prison ? 


stripes more 


ot death? 
“The Marks of the Lord Jesus.” 


Five times he was beaten in the Jewish 


the 
was he 


synagogue with prescribed 39  lash- 
ings. Three the 


awful Roman method, which not infrequently 


times scourged by 


left its victims dead. Three times over he 
had been shipwrecked, and this, it must be 
remembered, was written before Paul’s mem- 
orable voyage to Rome. A day and a night 


he had drifted about on the deep in some 
perilous form of shipwreck. Then there were 
tiresome journeys, the dangers 
the dangers in travelling on 


long and 
in fording rivers, 


his 


roads frequented by brigands, the dangers 
from his own Jewish country-men who 
deemed him an apostate, the dangers en- 


countered from the non-Jews who despised 
the hated race, the 
the perils of the Arabian 
wilderness in which he had passed months 


him as a member of 


perils of the city, 


of preparation, the perils of false-hearted 
Christians who hated him and sought his 
undoing, the labors which were constant, the 


sleepless nights, which were many, the hunger 
and thirst necesitated by the exposures of his 
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ministry, the physical sufferings of heat ang 
cold to which he was no stranger. 
The Care of all the Churches. 

But, beyond these there was also th daily 
pressure of anxiety which came from: -ponsi- 
bility for the churches, and how many ther 
were who claimed his attention! Hardly had 


he left one city to evangelize in another 
before messengers or messages warned him 
that dangers had already sprung up among 
those he had left. Perhaps persecutlow had 
territied the disciples, and the structure 


Christian faith was about to be overthrowa, 


These were the tragedies that made up the 
life of an apostle. And as if to give one jin. 
stance more humiliating and distressing than 


any other that had happened, Paul closes th 
list with the record of his ignominious & 
parture from the city of Damascus, to whi 

he had come in the glory of his official author. 


ity only to find that his aceptance of th. 
Chrisuan faith had reversed all his fortur 
and he was compelled to find safety by t 


method of being let 
basket. 


hazardous and pitiful 


down from a window in a 


The Glorious Side. 


In contrast with all this, the section of the 
lesson contained in the twelfth chapter deals 
with the glorious experiences which Paul had 
enjoyed a Christian. Many years befor 
when he was in Lystra, he had been stoned by 
the Jews, and yet at that very m 1 
he hardly knew whether he 
or out of it, it seemed as if he 
into heaven and heard unutterable 
and known such 


yment wher 


Was in the body 
were called up 


mysteries 


glories as that ever sine 
his soul had been flooded with the visior 
Probably such experiences of happiness 


had 
joy of such a 
lived, even overcoming that 
ness and distress which he 
in the flesh, 
surmise. 


than one 
ever ha 


Christian service been 


and in the 


more 
life he 
physical weak 
calls his 
and of whose nature we can onl} 
Was it some form of partial blind 
Was it epilepsy? Was it the 
ence of periods of weakness and 
We do not Many conjectures have 
been offered, but none that satisfy our 
ity. Above all defects Paul 
preme in the glory of his Christian 
and in the consciousness of the ever 
Christ with whom and for whom his life was 
spent. 


“thorn 


ness? recult 
fainting! 
know. 
urios 
these rose si 
fait 


living 


The Grass 


Around the world 
sweep, 


once more your banner 
O thou triumphant legion of the grass! 
You shake the hill and valley as you pass; 
Across the rivers and the seas you leap. 
The music of your from 
sleep 
The forest and the field ana the morass 
And in thy fragrant train, a starry mass, 
The blossoms all like constellations creep. 


marehing wakes 


What power is thine, O army of sweet peace 
To you at last all victories belong; 
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All battlefields are thine beneath the sul 
To every sorrow thou dost bring surcease. 
What vanquished empire but hath heard thy 

song? 

Answer, O Egypt; answer Babylon. 

—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


THE MORNING FACE. 


Topic, Nov. 10. Psalm 3:5, 6. 


The third Psalm is a prayer of one whose 
enemies are many and active, His ruin seems 
certain. The enemies are exulting over their 
coming victory. But God is more real to the 
Psalmist than his dangers. 
that there is no help for him from God, but 
he knows God will help him. In quiet confi- 
jence he lies down to sleep and his heavenly 
Guardian protects him during the darkness. 
In the morning he utters his prayer of trust 
and is ready for what the day may bring. 
The very dangers and difficulties by which he 
is beset serve but faith. 
The dawning of the day is for him the coming 
of opportunity. While others are 
possible wounds and death, he is rejoicing in 
his fellowship with God. Feeling that it is 
enough for him to be a co-worker with God, 
he can submit to inconvenience and hardship 
without murmuring. 


Many may say 


to strengthen his 


dreading 


A Revelation of Character. 


The morning face reveals what sort of man 
wears it. The fearful and unbelieving show 
n their faces indecision and cowardice. 
Peevishness exhibits littleness of soul. The 
gloomy face is evidence of a fundamental de- 
fect in character. The cynic cannot hide his 
leep seated contempt for moral worth. The 
hateful activity of the meddler begins early 
n the morning and disturbs the peace of the 
first meal of the day. The folly of the fool 
appears the moment he awakes. On the other 
hand, the rich and deep experience of the wise 
man is at the service of the first human be- 
ng he meets in the morning. 
useful 


He sleeps to be 
refreshed for activity. His eye is 
lear and his mental powers are vigorous be- 
ause he how to rest. He has not 
been kept awake and restless by envy and 
wrath. He left the results of his work to 
retired to sleep. He avoids 
injures health and temper. 
He counts it a sin to be fretful and ineffi- 
result of indulgence. Hence his 
morning cheerfulness is a part of his real 

It is not something assumed to cover 
malice or designing selfishness. 


knows 


God when he 
lissipation that 


lent as a 


A Prophecy of the Day. 

To begin the day in a doubting mood is 
to invite defeat. The task that frightens us 
will prove too much for us. If we begin the 
day with the feeling that our friends will 
overlook us or deal harshly with us we shall 
probably have occasion to blame some one 
for indifference or hostinty. If, however, we 
give the world friendly greeting. if our faces 
speak of good will and a disposition to share 
the common lot, we shall get the best the 
world has for us. We may do in a fashion 
some of the coarse work of life in spite of 
distrust and envy; the great and fine work 


of building character is done by those who 


go joyously to meet their obligations. It is 
a sorry day for family virtue when the hus- 
band snarls at the breakfast table and the 
wife voices her conviction that all is vanity 
spirit. One may 


and vexation of become 


cheerful anu hopeful in defiance of a wrong 


start, but why should he have the 
start? The ugly morning face is usually a 
bad habit. Bad training or no training in 
childhood is probably responsible for it. It 


wrong 


is not a sign of good sense that men some- 
times take pride in this bad habit. If they 
stopped to consider its effect on the experien- 
ces of the day, they would regard it with 


horror and tight it with the desperation of 


men fighting for their lives. 
A Social Asset. 
Elaborate plans for the welfare of those 
whom we love are less important than the 


attitude we take toward success and failure. 


What story does yesterday’s experience write 


on our taces? Has money gained increased 


the sense of responsibility or has it created 


a disregard for law and right? Has finan- 
cial failure driven the man to despair or has 
it enabled him to realize the supreme value 
of pure affection and of simple faith in God? 
As lone as hodilv and mental health remain 
it is possible for men to be courageous and 
cheerful. Weakness of body need not be ac- 
companied by fault-finding feebleness of spirit. 
The ability to begin the day with hope gives 
a man power among his fellows. Faith, hope, 
and love are the three eternities of the gos- 
pel of The day that begins with 
them will end in blessing. 


Jesus. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 14. 


Pilgrim’s Progress Series. XI. Beulah Land. 
lea 629:2-6 


Beulah Land is the place for rejoicing and 
e gathering of new courage, for victory is in 
sight. In this land the “air was very sweet 
ind pleasant.” Every day the “flowers smiled 
in their beauty and ladened the atmosphere 
with their fragrance.” “The singing of birds” 
and “the voice of the turtle” were heard in 
the land. Those who had journeyed thus far, 
left the Valley of the Shadow of Death, Van- 
ity Fair, Giant Despair, Doubting Castle, and 
the Enchanted Ground, all in the rear. The 
traveller there experienced the joy which 
tomes to the one who sees the goal as he 
’pproaches the end of a long, rugged and 
dangerous journey. Here he can relax a little. 
He is so thankful that the end is near. He 
could not have endured much longer. 


A Topic for Youth? 


At first thought one would hardly select 
this as a lesson for the young. Youth is so 


th 





Endres 


ambitious, so confident, so expectant, and so 
eager, it does not care to think of the end of 
life. It rather yearns for the conflict in life, 
confident of victory. The youth leaps 
to his feet at the sounding of the bugle, and 
martial music thrills him to his finger tips, 
but the stories around the old campfires hard- 
ly appeal to him yet. But as a matter of 
fact, do we not need just such a lesson as 
this? Early in our lives we should look to 
the very end of life, if possible. This calls 
for an imagination which all do not possess 
in high degree. But Bunyan’s fertile imag- 
ination is able to transport us, as it were, and 
set us down at the consummation of a right- 
eous purpose, that we may anticipate some- 
thing of the joy of a life well spent. 
A Topic for Our Time 

If our lives be prompted by good and holy 
impulses, as the lives of all true Christians 
are, such a work as Bunyan’s will give us a 
goal toward which to work. In this day, 
when the temptation to worship the god of 
pleasure was never so strong; in a generation 
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which is notoriously frivolous and giddy, in 
a time when the joy of physica! thrill tends 
to close our eyes to moral ideals and to stop 
our ears against all spiritual appeal, such a 
service cannot readily be overestimated. Oh, 
that this young life of America might be 
anchored to a serious and righteous purpose! 
One need study only the nature of the amuse- 
ments of today, as presented by the cheap 
theaters (they are in every village) and the 
amusement parks and gardens, and observe 
the almost incredible percentage of the Amer- 
ican youth which patronize them, to have 
forced upon him the conviction that they are 
on life’s high with neither chart nor 
compass. We do well, then, in the very morn- 
ing of life to look far into the dusky shades 
of evening to see the goal we seek, and antici- 
pate the joyous success of fidelity to a right- 


seas 


eous cause, 
The Way of Escape 


To do so is to be spared many sorrows, to 
escape many snares, and to avoid many pit- 
falls. It was probably that hazy, hurried 
glance at the Celestial City which Christian 
and Hopeful gained from the Delectable 
Mountains that saved them from utter ruin 
by the way. We cannot glance over a daily 
paper from any city that we do not see where 
some young person to whom the city and its 
ways are strange, is spotted and trapped be- 
cause he did not know definitely where he 
was going nor the way. And who would deny 
that this is a parallel of our life’s work on a 
large scale? Examples all too numerous come 
within the range of our own observation of 
young men and women who, with no moral 
purposes or spiritual ideals, have, by chance, 
fallen in with companions of loose morals and 
have drifted from bad to worse until their 
lives are shipwrecked. The young person who 
takes seriously his moral ideals and chooses 
his companions to fit into them rather than 
to make his morality to conform with the 
crowd he chances to meet, will reach his Beu 
lah Land and rejoice in his victory. 


Our Flitting Moods 


We are all seized with good impulses at 
times. Yes, we even resolve that we will 
strive to reach high ends. But impulses pass 
and the resolutions so lightly formed soon 
appear to have weight, their demands and 
restraints then even become burdensome, and 
finally they seem intolerable. Christian also 
had an impulse and resolved to go to’ the 
Celestial City. He arrived in Beulah Land 
and was in sight of his goal. But between 
his resolution and success there were disap- 
pointments and sorrows, heartaches and trag- 
He left family and friends; he faced 
lions on the way; he fought with Apollyon; 
he passed through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death; he withstood the ridicule of evil 
doers, and saw innocent Faithful go to his 
death. All these make up the price of form- 
ing and keeping a good resolution. But he 
did not feel that he gave too much. He re- 
joiced that he was true. We also must have 
a goal and we must resolve to reach it, but, 
like Christian, we must pay the price in sacri- 
fice and self-denial, in moral heroism and 
whole-hearted service. 


edies. 


A Sunset Song 


Fade not yet, O summer day, 
For my love has answered “Yea.” 
Keep us from the coming Night, 
Lest our blossom suffer blight. 


“Fear you not: if love be true, 

Closer will it cleave to you; 

’Tis the darkened hours that prove 
Faith or faithlessness in tove.” 
—John B. Tabb, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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The editors of the Christian Century have 
received many letters commending especially 
some of the recent issues of the paper. 


The offerings for state missions now claim 
the attention of the churches. These first 
offerings of the new century should accord 
with the high resolve of the Centennial con- 


vention. 


Several of the regular deparments of the 
Christian Century have been crowded out the 
three weeks, to make space for 
But they will 


last two or 

report of the convention 
appear regularly again after this issue 
Vantage,” the new serial 
begin in our columns next 


The Coign of 
which we shall 
week will be found of vital interest toa large 
class of readers. It is a study of modern social 
and industrial conditions. Our new readers 
will secure the papers containing the initial 
chapters. 

Those who have recently joined the Chris- 
tian Century family will, we hope, be a little 
patient if they do not receive their papers as 
early as they expected; it is requiring long 
hours in the office to get the names correctly 
placed upon the mailing list. We shall be 
glad to be informed of anyone's failure to 
receive the paper regularly. 

* * . 
Booneville, Mo., is in a 
P. Cobb, of Decatur, IIl. 


The church at 
meeting, led by A. 
Bowen is in a meeting 
Colo. 


Evangelist Clark 
with the East Side Church, Denver, 

J. P. Rowlison has changed his address 
from North Vernon, Ind., to lowa City, Iowa. 

B. F. W. Pittman has resigned as pastor 
of the church at Madras, Ore., and will soon 
remove his family to the East. 
635 schools in different parts of 
direction of the C. W. 


There are 
the world under the 
B. M. 

Richard Martin, the evangelist, of the “Mar- 
tin Family,” is in a meeting at McAlester, 
Okla., and is addressing large audiences. 


A new church is being erected at LIlliopolis, 
Ill., and the plans are being laid for a build- 
ing at Virden, Il. 

John L. Brandt and J. P. Garmong are 
leading the church at Newport News, Va., in 
a meeting. 

A men’s Bible class of sixty-two members 
an interesting part of the Sunday 
Fulton, Mo. 

The First Chureh, Topeka, Kansas, began 
a meeting the last Sunday in October. They 
have the leadership of Lowell C. McPherson. 


is now 
School work at 


S. M. Perkins, pastor, is leading the church 
at Keokuk, Iowa, in a meeting. He has the 
assistanec of F. F. Dawdy as leader of song. 


S. R. Hawkins, State Secretary of Okla- 
homa, will dedicate the new house of wor- 
ship at Wiser, Okla., November 21. 


Friday, October first a religious canvass of 
the city of Denver was made by the Protes- 
tant churches The South Broadway Church 
of the Disciples furnished forty canvassers. 


Rev. Cartwright, of Villa Grove, Il, 
preached his first sermon as pastor of the 
church at Greenview, IIl., the last Sunday in 
October. ; 


W. T. Matlock began work as the pastor of 
the church at Medford, Ore., the first of 
October, and is rapidly getting hold of the 
situation. 





J. J. Limerick wil close his work at Dinuba, 
Cal., about the first of December. Mr. Lim- 
erick has acomplished a good work with this 


hurch, 


The total rece 
Board of 


was $375875. The 


ipts for the Christian Wo- 
Misions for the last year 
membership of 


man’s 

present 

the organization is 73,608. 
There in the Sunday-school at 


Carbondale, Ill., September 26. The offering 
They have a men’s class of over 


were 507 


was 850.70 


fifty. L. E. Chase is the minister. 


John L. Brandt begins a meeting with the 
church at Rupert, Idaho, November 7. Dur- 
ing the meeting the new church building will 
be dedicated. 

While Randolph Cook, pastor of the church 
the Centennial Con- 
supplied by _ his 


at Enid, Okla., was at 
vention, his pulpit was 
brother, Almond Cook. 


The new Columbia Place Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was dedicated Sunday, October 
31. The service was in charge of L. L. Car- 
penter. 


A meeting is in progress at Nickerson, 
Kansas, David Wetzel of Mattoon, IIl., is 
doing the preaching, and Charles E. MeVay 
is leader of song. D. J. Howe is the pastor. 

In recognition of his services in collecting 
money for the steamship Oregon, George C. 
Ritchey, of New Burg, Ore., has been made 
a life Foreign Missionary 


Society. 


director of the 


The Third Church, Topeka, Kansas, will 
hold a meeting next April, when they will 
have the assistance of J. N. Crutcher, of 
Sioux City, Iowa, as preacher, and Clarence 


Waggoner, Hannibal, Mo., as leader of song. 


Great crowds are attending the meejings of 
the Christian Church at Nigotiq, T's where 
0. C. Bolman is prc oh  S 
There have been sixty-seven acessions to the 
church. 

It is the eunien OF orial Church, 
Chicago, to Mold the{conmiutin service one 
Sunday evening each month, omitting the 
communion service at the morning hour of 
that day. 

Dr. I. N. MeCash, recently elected secretary 
of the A. C. M. S. to succeed W. J. Wright, 
spent a few hours at Niantic, IIl., recently 
and gave a helpful talk at an afternoon men’s 


meeting 
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Miss Mattie Hedges of Canton, Mo., wil] 
assist J. H. Bryan in building up the Adult 
Work in North East Missouri. Miss Hedges 
has already accomplished some very success. 
ful work in this direction. 


The announcement is made that Homer T, 
Wilson, Chancellor of Oklahoma Christian 
University, at Enid, has resigned and wil] 
take up evangelistic work again. He will be 
succeeded by O. N. Roth, of Wichita, Kansas 


A. N: Glover, recently pastor of the church 
at Delta, Col., has accepted a call to the 
church at Roswell, New Mexico. This is one 
of the best churches in that whole region of 
country. It is aggressive, and bids fair to 
become a great church. 

Dr. Paul Wakefield will give an illustrated 
lecture at the Evanston, IIl., church, November 
5. No admission will be charged. The policy 
of this church to interest itself in whatever 
gives promise of helpfulness to mankind js 
commendable indeed. 


Dr. Paul Wakefield of China, delivered a 
lecture on “The New Orient,” under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s Club of the Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Monday evening, November 
1. The lecture was illustrated by stereopti- 
con and moving pictures. 


The corner stone of a new church building 
has been laid at Winfield, Kansas, where Al- 
bert Nichols is the minister. The day of 
ceremony proved an unfavorable one, but the 
people were enthusiastic, and came to the 
service with raised umbrellas. 


A meeting recently held by the church at 
St. Joseph, Ill., where J. T. Davis is pastor 
is felt to have been an unusual help to the 
church, though there were but five additions. 
The preaching was done by the pastor, and 
J. W. Hanger, of Armington, IIl., lead the 
singing. 

The West Side Church, Springfield, Il., has 
voted to enlarge their building at a cost of 


$9,000. They are especially desirous of more 
andg@better equipped Sunday-school rooms, 






heir present plan will also double the 
their auditorium. J. R. Golden is the 
mister. 


G. H. Steed is closing his work at Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. During his two years of work 
there over 200 persons were received into 
membership and the church brought into 
great missionary activity. The current ex- 
pense fund was nearly doubled and all other 
departments of the work were corresponding: 
ly benefited. 








AGENTS 
WANTED. 


In every locality, Ministers, Teachers, Chris- 
tian Workers are offered a rare opportunity to 
add to their income in spare moments. 
returns guaranteed for an energetic canvass. 


Send 25 cts. for handsome prospectus volume. 


Lucrative 


Amount refunded on first order. 





octavo volume. 


understood. 


A monumental volume of over 800 large 8vo. pages, over 300 portraits, illustrations 
of historic places, etc. A handsome work elegantly printed and bound in one superb 
Cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.50; or full morocco, $6.00. 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE 


Disciples of Christ 


BY WILLIAM T. MOORE, L. L. D. 


At last every member of the Disciples Church may rejoice over an authoritative 
history which will make his church and its teaching better and more generally 


The facts, regarding its genesis, spirit, progress, are presented by a man of 
unquestionable authority, long association and wide reading. 

Everyone who has the interest of the church at heart, cannot afford to withhold 
his heartiest effort to extend the circulation of this most important work. 
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Walter Martin, who has been pastor of the 
University Heights Church, San Diego, Cal., 
iosed his work there in time to attend the 
Centennial, and then go on to Fredonia, N. 
y.. Mr. Martin received 56 people into the 
fellowship of the church at San Diego, the 
last vear of his ministry there, and did a 
ommendable work in the Sunday School. He 
js available for another pastorate. 


1. H. Wright is leaving the work at Loving- 


ton, Ill. for the church at Arthur, where a 
w building is to be dedicated about the 


frst of January. Mr. Wright has acomplished 
a good work in Lovington, and as a token of 
the esteem in which she is held, Mrs. Wright 
ticket to Pittsburg, that she 
might accompany her husband to the conven- 


was given a 


n. 
F. H. Reed, a graduate of Hiram College, 
with the B. D. degree from Oberlin, has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at Nor- 
man, Okla. This is the seat of the state 
university, and it is the purpose of the church 
to measure up to the full measure of their 
opportunity and responsibility. They feel 
that this should be the best church in the 
state. Mr. Reed is most highly commended 
to the church. 


1. T. Riddell has resigned his church at 
Quaker City, Iowa, and has entered Yale 
University, where he will spend two years in 
post-graduate work. Mr. Riddell has been 
minister at Quaker City only a little more 
than three months, and while he regretted to 
sever the relationship with the people, the 
thirst for knowledge was stronger than the 
desire to remain with the church. 


A lady, a member of one of our churches 
in Chicago, living in Auburn Park and close 
to excellent transportation, wishes to rent 
her furnished home to a small family with 
the privilege of occupying a room and board- 
ing with them. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for a man and his wife who wish 
a home in one of the pleasantest suburbs of 
Chicago. Inquiry may be addressed to Mrs. 
Mattie J. Smith, 7722 Union Avenue. 


Edward Scribuer Ames, pastor of the Hyde 
Park Church, preached last Sunday on the 
subject, “Why I Am Not a Unitarian.” 
Those who know Mr. Ames at all intimately, 
know that this does not require any juggling 
with words, and that he would not find him- 
self hard put to it for argument in discussing 
such a subject. Mr. Ames is positive and 
constructive in the whole program of his life. 


Mr. D. J. MeCanne, of the South Broadway 
Church, Denver, has made the congregation 
a generous offer. As a memorial to his 
sainted wife who was a great lover of music 
he proposed to give toward the paying the 
$1700.00 debt on the pipe organ of the church, 
one dollar for every dollar the congregation 
will raise. Mrs. McCanne was held in high 
esteem by all members of the church, and 
they will gladly contribute to this memorial 
to her name. 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett is printing in pam- 
phlet form his morning sermons at Memorial 
Church. Copies of the following sermons 
may be had for five cents each by application 
to the office of the Christian Century :—“The 
Church of the Future,” “The Uplifted Cross,” 
(preached in Pittsburg, October 17) “Know- 
ing in Part,” “The Opening of the Books,” 
“The Losing and Gaining of Life,” “Value of 
Discontent,” “Resignation.” 

_ One hundred and twenty-six are enrolled 
in the Standard Teacher Training classes of 
the church at Tipton, Indiana. The First 
Year class numbers 102 and is taught by W. 
N. McGraw, an experienced high school 
teacher. The Advanced class is taught by 


Prof. C. F. Patterson, the superintendent of 
the city schools, and numbers twenty-four. 
The pastor. G. I. Hoover, is the associate 
teacher of each class. 
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D? PRICE'S 


CREAM 


Baking Powder 


The Official Tests show Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder to be 

_ most efficient in strength, 
>>, of highest purity 


= “| and healthfulness. 


. an (16-07 a 


NO ALUM 


No Lime Phosphates 


Avoid Baking Powders 
made from alum. They 


may raise the cake, 
but alum 





is dele- 
terious and no 
one can eat food 
mixed with it 
without inju- 
ry to health 





The corner stone of the new building fvr 
the Rowland Street Church, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
marks a new era for that chureh. The pas- 
tor, C. R. Stauffer, had charge of the services, 
and Joseph A. Serena, of the Central Church, 
made the address. Parts were taken in the 
service by the pastor of the Christian Church 
at Pompey, and the Methodist preacher in 
] 


Syracuse. The church is to be entirely fire 


proof, and will cost about $12,000. 


F. M. Rains will dedicate the new building 
of the church at Manhattan, Kansas, the first 
Sunday in November. The pastor, W. T. 
McLain, urges the attendance of the pastors 
of neighboring churches, and assures them 
that they will all be well provided for. The 
dedication will be followed immediatey by 
a revival meeting, in which George E. Lyon 
will do the preaching and V. E. Ridenour will 
have charge of the music. At the close of 
the meeting a Sunday School Institute will 
be held, in charge of Myron E. Settle and 
wife. 

Hermon P. Williams preached at the Uni- 
versity Place Church, Des Moines, Iowa, the 
fourth Sunday in October. There are four 
Philippine boys there at the University and 
they gathered around Mr. Williams at the 
close of the service as if he were a father, 
as, indeed, he has been to them. Mr. Will- 
iams is, on account of his health, now living 
at Lumberton, N. M., but as soon as he has 
regained his health he will return to his 
chosen work in the Philippines. 


A. W. Conner recently spent two weeks 
in a campaign for boys at Spartanburg, Ind. 
The lecture room of the church was filled 
each afternoon with boys from eight to eigh- 
teen years of age. Each evening Mr. Conner 
addressed large audiences in the church audi- 


torium. E. K. Van Winkle the pastor, is 
enthusiastic in his praise of the work of Mr. 
Conner, and declares that people of all com- 
munions and of none, were delighted with 
the work Mr. Conner was able to accomplish 
in this short time. This pastor further adds 
that this is the sort of evangelism which we 
present time. Can any one 


neel at the 
loubt it 

The fate of the unfortunate little child 
and the poor, aged disciple has 
ever found sympathy in the hearts of our 
good brother and sister, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Bunker, of Exline, Iowa. They have recently 
given themselves the joy of helping to re- 
lieve their distresses, and at the same time 
adding to’the Centennial Thank-offering of 
Their 
last good gift to the Association is $1,000. 


homeless, 


the National Benevolent Association. 


There never were as many applications for 
admission into our Homes for the Aged as 
right now. Many of them are extremely sad 
and it is heart-rending to have to say to them 
“there is no room now.” We should have 
more Homes for these needy, worthy ones. 
Can the Christian Church afford to see its 
worthy veterans end their days in a poor- 
house? 

The demands upon the National Benevo- 
lent Association to enlarge its work for the 
needy children of the Southeast is increasing 
all the time. It has been decided to give up 
its part of the public school work and devote 
all the energies of the local board at Bald- 
win, Ga., to the work of the Home. 

The Benevolent Association is closing one 
of the best years in its history. It needs, 
however, the final support of every friend 
of its holy ministry in order to reach some 
of its most coveted aims. 
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Chicago 
A Report of the First General Meeting of the Disciples Since 
the Summer 


. 
By Orvis 
rhe spirit of co-operation is now one of the 
apparent tendencies of the Chicago 
churches. This is making itself manifest in 
the brotherly relation of the ministers and in 


most 


the ways in which the churches are taking 
counsel together in the common work. One of 
the most significant outward tokens of this 
unity is the attendance at the quarterly ral- 


lies held by the Chicago Christian Missionary 


Society On the Sunday following the na- 
tional convention our last rally was held, and 
in point of attendance was the greatest rally 
ever held in Chicago in recent years. 


The Two Speakers 
rhe two speakers of the day were Dr. Willett 


and Dr. Edgar P. Hill. The former is so well- 


known to Chicago Disciples and so much the 
recipient of our good will that he helped 
much in making the rally. The latter is su- 
perintendent of Presbyterian Missions in Chi- 
ww ind is sufliciently eminent in his de- 
nomination that he came near being elected 
moderator ot the last Assembly of the Pres 
byterian churel He is the missionary states 


man of the Chicago situation and heads a 
spending 


Chicago 


raising and 
dollars on 


great society that is 


SIXty-five thousands of 


Inissions 
Dr. Hill’s Address 
Dr. Hill spoke first and his address de- 
veloped two ideas, one that the church was 


under fire thes days as never before, and the 
the co-operation of the var 
church 


other that on y 
jous religious bodies would make the 


ready to meet these attacks. The magazines 


are now spending their muck-raking activities 
on tive churches It is charged that the 
churches are doing nothing to meet the great 
social needs of the times. Dr. Hill pointed 


out that nearly all of the real philanthropic 
work of the day is being done by professed 
even though they are working in 
organizations Many 
that the man of the street thinks are secular, 
such as the Y. M. C. A., the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the settlements, are really the 
churches organized to work at a special task 
without putting a cross over the door. It is 
because the church is modest that the people 
think the church is not relating itself to the 
problems of the time. Were it not for the 
church, there would soon be no philanthropic 
work, just as there is none today in countries 


Christians, 
organizations 


where Christianity is not the current religion. 


Favors Federation 
Dr. Hill's message was that the 
churches should federate, or even unite more 
closely, in order that they might meet the 
ittacks of the enemy and that they might do 
work more effectively. He said the 
argument for church unity in Chicago was 
especially strong, for the field was greater 
than all the churches working together could 
He pledged Presbyterians to 


great 


their 


possibly reach 
a faithful co-operation with the present Co- 
operative Council of City This 
Council has already eliminated many of the 
duplications in territory that about 
through the old haphazard way of doing mis- 
Committees are invited into dif- 


Missions. 
came 


sion work 
ferent communities to adjust questions of ter- 
ritory between the various denominations. Dr. 
Hill insisted that the first task of his board 
was to make Christians and not Presby- 
terians. 

His outline of the difficulties in the way of 
the federation idea was a very thoughtful 
one. He showed how the larger bodies would 
be more cordial to the federation idea than 


F. Jordan 


the smaller ones, since they were already 
established in the desirable territory. The 
smaller bodies would always have the temp- 
tation to independent action. He felt there 
was no remedy for this other than the spirit 
of Jesus in the hearts of the people and 
beautifully said that Christian union must 
come at the foot of the cross. 


Dr. Willett’s Address 

Dr. Willett spoke on the great convention 
in Pittsburg. In mentioning Dr. Hill’s ad- 
dress with great appreciation, he showed how 
fitting it was that a Presbyterian should 
speak on this day when the reports of the 
centennial were being received, since all of 
the fathers were Presbyterians. He said if the 
Presbyterians of a hundred years ago had 
been of the spirit of Dr. Hill, there would 
His report of 
the convention covered the things of the 
greatest significance. His whole attitude was 
that of deep appreciation of the spirit of the 
Disciples as it was revealed in Pittsburg. He 


never have been any division. 


passed in rapid review the various sessions of 
the conventions, mentioning with appreciation 
many of the addresses that seemed to him to 
have special significance. 
The Roll Call 

After the addresses, it is the custom in our 
rallies to call the roster of the churches. The 
representative character of the gathering is 
seen by the fact that no mission or church in 
Cook County was without representation. 
Some came thirty miles, as the brethren from 
Chicago Heights to the south. 
Maywood, twelve miles to the west. 
came from Evanston, twelve miles to 
the north. Altogether, about four hundred of 
the picked workers of the cause in Chicago 
together. 


Some came 
from 
Some 


came 


Money from the Churches 

A part of the program was to report the 
money actually turned in to the society for 
city missions. The largest amount was that 
raised by the Englewood church, five hundred 
dollars. The next largest amount was that 
given by the Jackson Boulevard church, two 
hundred dollars. By the time the returns are 
it seems probable that every church 
will have some representation, for all our 
churches are in a spirit to co-operate with the 
organized work of the brotherhood in the city. 

One of the unique features of the rally 
was the music. While two selections of spe- 
cial music were rendered, the interest prob- 
ably centered in the chorus choir made up of 
the ministers of the city. A number of the 
ministers brought choir members who sang 
for them by proxy, though they sat in the 
chorus. The great hymns were sung with 
spirit. The people, while they sang, had a 
chance to see the leaders of the work in Chi- 
cago all together on one platform. 

Our rally has revealed us to ourselves. We 
are not shouting as loudly as we once did, but 
we have an enthusiasm that does not need to 
be continually inflated by emotional appeals, 
an enthusiasm of the deeper sort that will 
not abate until we achieve the task we have 
set ourselves in Chicago. 


Chicago Church Notes 


J. K. Arnot was sent by his church to the 
He reports progress at 


all in, 


Pittsburg convention. 
Armitage avenue. 


F. C. Cothran has received a call from the 
Armour 
year. 


Avenue congregation for another 
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The roof is now on the Austin church ang 
there seems to be every prospect that the 
church can be dedicated before Christmas, as 
was planned. 

The Chicago Heights congregation cleared 
about three hundred dollars on their Mer. 
chants’ Carnival and have cleared off the re. 
mainder of the indebtedness on their property, 

Vaughn Dabney has been called to be pas. 
tor of the Douglas Park church, and he is now 
busy in undertaking to reduce the Church Ex. 
tension debt on the property out there. 

C. E. Winston, of the Settlement at Ada 
and Sixty-first streets, gave an entertainment 
at the Evanston church last Friday 
He and his wife rendered the plantation songs 
and the poetry of Paul Laurence Dunbar jp 
a most entertaining manner. 


night. 


C. M. Kreidler has resigned at the West 
End and is going immediately to his new 
field at Elmira, New York. The congrega- 
tion at the West End voted a call recently to 
Mead Dutt of Las Vegas, New Mexico, — 

The annual meeting of the general board 
of the Chieago Christian Missionary Society 
will be held on Monday evening, November §, 
Methodist 
church. Each self-supporting church is en- 
titled to two delegates, and 
church to one. 


in the lecture room of the First 


each mission 

Dr. Ames is receiving the recognition that 
his scholarly attainments deserve in the jour- 
nals this fall. The International Journal of 
Ethics has an article from his pen. Another 
article appears in the American Journal of 
Theology. He has won a place among the 
foremost thinkers of the country in the field 
of his specialty. 

Nevada, Mo., Oct. 31. Twenty-five first 
week. Heavy rain today. W. W. Burks, pas- 
tor; Arthur Haley, singing. O. E. Hamilton. 

Wapello, Iowa, Oct. 31. 
Egyptian and workers closed tonight a sue- 
Out of apparent defeat, we 


Thompson the 


cessful meeting. 
have snatched victory ; only one week good 
weather yet forty-five added; forty 
adults. Thompson is truly a marvelous man. 
He has some open time. Write him at Ma- 
son, Ill.—Alden Lee Hiil, pastor. 


were 








THE DIFFERENCE 
Coffee Usually Means Sickness But Postum 
Always Means Health. 


Those who have never tried the experiment 
of leaving off coffee and drinking Postum in 
its place and in this way regaining health 
and happiness can learn much from the ex 
perience of others who have made the trial 

One who knows says: “I drank Coffee for 
breakfast every morning until I had terrible 
attacks of indigestion, producing days of dis- 
comfort and nights of sleeplessness. I tried 
to give up the use of coffee entirely but 
found it hard to go from hot coffee to a 
glass of water. Then I tried Postum. 

“It was good and the effect was so pleasant 
that I soon learned to love it and have used 
it for several years. I improved immediately 
after I left off coffee and took on Postum 
and am now entirely cured of my indigestion 
and other troubles, all of which were due to 
coffee. I am now well and contented and 
all because I changed from coffee to Postum. 

“Postum is much easier to make right 
every time than coffee for it is so even and 
always reliable. We never use coffe now it 
our family. We use Postum and are always 
well.” 

“There’s a reason” and it is proved by 
trial. 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Our Reader’s Opinions 


Morrison: I write to say 


your report of the 


Dear Brother 
how pleased I am with 
It is splendid, and I know the 


ceeding issues will equal this week’s high 


mvention. 
su 
standard. You size up Samuel Harden Church 
wrectly. Prof. Willett did nobly, and the 
panic did not appear. His was a 
great enjoyed it. I 
wuld like to suggest that you mention the 


i 


expect 
speech, and everybody 
sh 
fact that the brethren who have spoken at 
the conventions from the days of Noah until 
the present be retired in favor of the younger 
generation. 
necessarily, but those who speak on all oc- 


asions. They are good convention speakers, 
but there are other men who would add 
variety to the program. I heard several 


mention this in Pittsburg. Some of our 
men have spoken so often that the people are 
tired of hearing them. The convention was 
too big for the auditorium facilities of Pitts- 
burg. E. B. BARNES. 

Editors Christian Century: I want to thank 
you for the appearance in your paper of the 
correspondence between Prof. Willett and Z. 
T. Sweeney. 

I was not quite able to state clearly the 
opinion I held heretofore in regard to mir- 
acles, because I could not satisfactorily define 
“miracle,” but I did believe essentially, like 
l understand Prof. Willett to believe. It has 
heen clear to me for some time that there is 
The employment of the 
is unfortunate. 


not a dual universe. 


word “supernatural” 


This does not mean the old men, 


This correspondence shows clearly the fu- 
tility of the old school thought and its cham- 
pions, to stand against the position of modern 
science. I did think, however, that the cham- 
pions of the old could make a better showing. 
lid as well, perhaps, as any 
could do, who holds his nebulous, mysterious 
belief, but he made a very weak argument. 
[I was disappointed, not to say disgusted, at 
his gusto, and the splendid generalities he dis- 
played for argument. He simply showed the 
weakness of his position. If he was able to 
meet the argument of Prof. Willett, he did 
not do it, and I believe he could not appreciate 
it. Enough. I simply wanted to tell you I 
find myself essentially in harmony with Prof. 
Willett on the subject. I have often said, if 
we are ever able to reproduce the miracles of 
Christ, and we may be, it will in no way 
detract from his glory, that he was able to 
lo it when he was in the flesh. Sincerely, 

Colusa, Calif. J. K. BALiov. 


Brother Sweeney 


Dear Bro. Morrison: I congratulate you on 
your account of the Pittsburg Convention in 
The Christian Century. It 
factory that I have seen. I am en- 
joving the Convention without the expense 
and discomfort of those present 
in the great assembly in person. Willett’s 
address measures up to a high standard as 
literature, and has a fine ring. I heartily con- 
Fraternally, 

B. B. TYLER. 


is the most satis 
account 


who were 


gratulate you. 


Denver, Oct. 26.. 


The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement 


By Judge F. A. Henry, 


The following letter from Judge Henry 
of the Circuit Court of Ohio seems to us to 
demand more than casual attention from our 
readers. This laymen’s movement for mis 
sions is so big and audacious in its purpose 
as to at interest of the 
best men in the church.—Editors.) 


once challenge the 


Letter to the Editors. 

“Editors Christian Century: 

It seems to me of the utmost importance 
that all Christian people, and certainly the 
Disciples of Christ everywhere, should be 
put in possession at the earliest 
moment of the facts in relation to the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, and the cam- 
paign which is now under way to enlist 
laymen in the cause of foreign missions, to 
the end that the supreme, united effort for 
world evangelization in this generation, which 
is the avowed object of this movement, may 
have the largest possible success. 

Three of the seventy-five conventions pro- 
jected for the United States during the next 
lew months, have already been held, namely 
those at Buffalo, Cleveland and at Richmond, 
Va. I was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Cleveland convention, and the 
Success of the meeting here was equal to our 
most sanguine expectations. Mr. J. Camp- 
bell White declared that the banquet with 
Which the convention 


possible 


here began, was the 
most impressive event of the sort that he 
bad ever witnessed. 

J have also just returned from Richmond, 
Va., whither I went in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Cleveland convention to 
bear greetings to the Richmond convention. 
Although my stay in Richmond was neces- 
sarily brief, I was impressed with the magnt- 
tude and success of the like undertaking m 
that city. To my mind nothing so significant 
has been successfully undertaken in the his- 


Cleveland O. 


tory of religious effort in modern times. 
The committee is pressing into service as 
speakers at these conventions, the very best 
talent they can obtain, and if our people 
would put forward their own best men for 
this work, their would be gladly 
welcomed. As vet, the Disciples have not 
been represented to any extent among the 
speakers, although their delegates have had 
an important and gratifying part in all the 
conventions held thus far. There should be, 
and there is so far as I know, not the slight- 
est vestige of sectarian rivalry or jealousy 
in this movement. The advantages reaped 
by the movement flow exclusively into the 
already established channels of missionary 
effort. There is no purpose whatever to set 
up any new organization in competition with 
the missionary societies already in existence. 


sery ices 


The Report of the Great Meeting. 


Northeastern Ohio has just experienced 
a most remarkable religious demonstration. 
In order that Christian people in other sec- 
tions may not fail to appreciate and take 
advantage of the similar opportunities that 
will shortly come to them, I submit a some- 
what detailed account of the Cleveland con- 
vention of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment in here October 21—24. The 
convention opened with a dinner of 1360 
covers in the Central Armory. This number 
exhausted the capacity of the largest assem- 
bly room in the city, so that the rest of the 
1442 delegates had to be seated in part at a 
neighboring hotel and in part at a second 
table in the rear of the Armory. Practically 
every Protestant congregation in Cleveland 
was represented by a delegation of laymen. 
Registered delegates paying a fee of two 
dollars each were admitted on the maximum 
basis of three to every hundred of the mem- 


session 
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bership. About one-fifth of all the delegates 
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were from out of town, and represented the 
churches which are nearer Cleveland than any 
other of the seventy-five convention cities 
in the present campaign schedule of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movemnt in the United 
States. Preparation for this event had 
been under way for five or six months. An 
executive about fifty 
representing eighteen different communions, 
appointed at a_ preliminary 
last Spring. Five sub-committees on Depu 
tations, Dinner, Statistics, Publicity, and 
Finance were at once organized, 

The Deputations through its 
individual members and others, explained the 
movement at 
which 
in and out of town: and it also had charge of 
the registration of delegates 


committe of laymen, 


was meeting 
Committee 


men’s meetings, 


both 


preliminary 


were convened for the purpos 


The Statistics committee collected and tal 


} 


ulated the 
of the eighteen denominations participating; 


number of communicants in each 


the annual congregational expense of all 
kinds; the annual offerings for home missions 
the same for foreign missions; 


mission offering. 


and charities; 
and the per capita 


These figures were 


foreign 


tabulated in five columns 


and printed on cards, and on a huge wall 
chart. 

The convention was addressed by about 
two dozen men and missionaries, all of the 
first rank, and many of world-wide renown. 


Foreign Mis- 
sions was ever before presented so brilliantly 


It is doubtful it the cause of 


and exhaustively or before so novel and 


responsive an assemblage. | have never 
heard of so large a banquet of any kind in- 
doors before; and certainly no religious ban 
quet of laymen anywhere ever equalled it. 
The moreover picked men, 
of high intelligence and ability, and included 
many of Cleveland's 
cessful men of 


But of far 


delegates were 


richest and 
affairs. 


most suc- 


more significance than this is 








THE WAY OUT 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing 
to go through school on account of nervous- 
irape-Nuts the 
seemed to build her up and 
health 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not been 


ness and hysteria, found in 
only thing that 
furnish her the peace of 
strong. Being ambitious to learn at any 
cost I finally got to the High School but soon 
had to abandon my studies on account of 
nervous prostration and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, I grew 
thin and despondent. I could not enjoy the 
simplest social affair for I suffered constantly 
from spite of all sorts of 
medicines. 


nervousness in 


“This wretched condition continued until I 
was twenty-five, when I became interested in 
the letters of 
mine and who were being cured by 
Grape-Nuts. 

“I had little faith, but procured a box and 
after the first dish I experienced a peculiar 
satisfied feeling that I had never gained from 
ordinary food. I slept and rested better that 
night and in a few 
stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and restful- 
In a few weeks, to my great joy. the 
headaches and 
became more bright and hopeful. I resumed 
my studies and later taught ten months with 
of course using Grape-Nuts every day. 
It is now four years since I began to use 
Grape-Nuts, I am the mistress of a happy 
home and the old weakness has 
returned.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


those who had cases like 


eating 


days began to grow 


ness. 


nervousness left me and life 


ease— 


never 
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o which the cause of foreign 


ted. The 


the new plane in 
laity constitute 
an enormous virtually untapped reser- 
voir of available energy for this work. Busi- 
been interested 
now appreciate, in 
vital it is to the 
direct and reflex 


missions is proje 
ind 
ness rule have not 
in the They 
Cleveland at least, how 
life of the church, in both 
influence, and how necessary also to the 
world’s work. Natural science of every sort, 
exploration, diplomacy, commerce—almost all 
phases of human interest and effort, are large 
debtors to foreign missions and missionaries. 

Still more important is Mr. J. Campbell 
White's mathematical demonstration that the 
preaching of the gospel to every creature in 
perfectly practicable 
stupendous indeed, like 
Panama Canal, but entirely 


men as a 
subject. 


this generation is a 


undertaking the 
digging of the 
feasible and quite within the capacity of the 
laity of the This was a veritable 
revalation, captivating and convincing. 

But most the distinct 
subsidence of denominational lines among or- 
Protestant churches. The delegates, 
love, actually forgot that they 
subjecting 


church. 
important of all is 


thodox 
in brotherly 


from different communions, 


came 

themselves unconsciously to Christ?s own 
test: “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 


other.” 

Cleveland’s per capita foreign mission offer- 
That of the Cleveland Disciples 
of Christ is rhe from $2.07 
for the Presbyterians, to Ger- 
man-American Synod of Norin America. 

The convention (the churches in 
separate meetings concurring) to treble Cleve- 
land’s annual foreign missionary offering this 
year. A permanent organization has been per- 
this is actuallly done. 


ing is $0.887. 
80.87 range is 
$0.05 for the 


resolved 


fected to see that 

This is a natural and welcome reflex of the 
well-known interdenominational 
missionary the field to 
non-denominational wherever the 
stress is great As Campbell White well 
says: “You talk communion to 


people that worship a cow.’ 


tendency of 
relations on foreign 
become 


can't close 


The Hub of the Empire State 
By Joseph A. Serena. 


Our churches were well represented at the 
nvention Chr the thirty-eight 


preachers now ated in the state, twenty- 


ht were in atteridance, while nearly every 


Centennial 


ely 


ation was represented by a number of 


conurTer 
delegates This, too 
the railraods were unfair in their rates and re- 
strictions in the territory of the Eastern Trunk 
Line Association. From Buffalo a 
vestibuled train was run to Pittsburg which 


contained delegates from Buffalo, Tonawanda, 


in spite of the fact that 


special 


Niagara Falls, Toronto, central New York, 
one hundred and thirty-two in all. A series 
of vesper services were held in the different 


ears and the fellowship of the party was fine. 


Iwo of our churches are calling as pastors 
have had charges in this state 
Kreidler comes to Elmira and 
Both of 


brethren why 
before Cc x 
D. H. Patterson to 
these fields are promising with the right man 


Gloversville. 


at the helm 

Bro. W. C. Bower has resigned from the 
Tabernacle Church of North Tonawanda, the 
resignation to take effect February 1, at which 
time he enters Columbia University to pursue 


special work on his Doctor’s degree. He has 
been pastor of this church since it met in a 
store building. in 1900. In 1902 the Bible- 
school portion of the new building, costing 
£20,000, was erected It is a very compact 
and complete plant for school work, with a 
seating capacity of 700, and will form the 


rear of the completed building of the church 
plant. The growth of this church during 
the nine years of Bro. Bower's pastorate has 
been steady and substantial. There are now 
church and 458 in the 
good, strong man 


338 members in the 
Bible-school We hope a 
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may be secured to take up this important 
WoOrRr. 

Dunkirk is yet without a minister, but we 
understand that a man may soon enter upon 
this field. The church felt the influence of the 
depression in business, but now that the large 
locomotive works are running under full capa- 
city the entire city will be influenced. 

November 1 is the date of the important 
offering for State missions. In such an im- 
portant field as the Empire state we consider 
it of paramount importance. Here are cities 
of first class growing with greater rapidity 
than entire states in the west; cities which 
will have a marked influence on the develop- 
ment of America in years to come. If the 
Disciples would only confine their missionary 
activity to growing suburbs of these cities 
they would have their hands full. These 
settlements must be churched and we have 
abundant opportunity in this direction. Then 
our State society should have a dozen men 
doing work among the foreigners in our cities, 
men who speak their tongues and understand 
their customs. There people will be our 
clerks, teachers, merchants and politicians of 
the next generation, and it behooves the Prot- 
estant church to reach them in the formative 
period of their lives. Those churches which 
do work among them bear testimony to the 
worth of this effort and our people should not 
be behind in this regard. At present our 
activity as a missionary society is expended 
in aiding mission churches in nine of our 
We hope to enter others as soon as 
possible. The offering this year should be 
the best in our history. 

Last Sunday there was opened here another 


cities. 


mission in a rapidly growing section of our 
city. For some time we have had it in view, 
and since no other church is at work on the 
field we have entered. Sunday-school will 
be held each Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock, 


after which Bro. Stauffer and myself will 
preach on alternate Sunday afternoons. For 
the present the meetings will be held in a 
school house. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPs 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 


Over 3,000,000 Copies Soid 


**They are known From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains to India’s Coral Strand.—7i- 
Bookshelf. 





“* To say that 
& Bible is an 
Oxford is suf- 
ficient. Yet 
the Oxford 
keeps on im- 
proving. The 
New Editions 
will prove a 
delightful 
surprise.’’— 
Christian Nation. 


Nonpareil 24mo. 
A gem of printing. 

Minion lomo. 
Minded hand birdie. 





ENTIRELY NEW! 
Oxford Pictorial Palestine Bibles /rom ss 


cents upwards. 


** Of all the pictorial Bibles I have seen for 
children, and for giving to the children on 
Children's Day, this easily stands firsi.— 
Inter mediate Sunday-School Quarterly. 

Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 














Only 10 cents will bring You 
three bright and _ cheerful 
Christmas exercises, Can- 
tatas or Song Services post- 
paid. Which do you want? 
We carry also Holiday Serv. 
ices for all occasions, 

152 Lake St., Chicago, Iii. 
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BILHORN BROS. 





AGENTS:—IF | KNEW YOUR NAME, I would 


send you our $2.19 sample outfit tee this very 
minute. Let me start you in a profitable business. 
You do not need one cent of capital. Bxperience 
unnecessary. 50 per cent profit. Credit given. 
Premiums. Freight paid. Chance to win $500 in 
gold extra Every man and woman should write me 





for free outfit. Jay Black, Pres., 116 Beverly Street, 


Boston, Mass. 








ALTAR 


A THRILLING RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


BY JUDGE CHARLES J. SCOFIELD 


(Author ef “The Subtle Adversary”) 


Considered by Competent Judges One of the Great- 
est Stories Ever Published by the Disciples of Christ 


STAI 





Regular Price - 
REDUCED PRICE 


$1.50 © 
75 | 





“A most excellent 


“A most forceful 
reading.”—Z. T. 


serial.”"—J. H. 
“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 


and 
Sweeney. 


A Beautiful Gift Book for | 
Anniversary or Christmas | 


Garrison. 


healthful piece of | 
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